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Che Basket of Sate. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING, 


Autuor oF ‘ Verity,’ ‘THE Kry or PARADISE,’ ETC. 


Cuarter XXVII. 


bgp the old year came to an end, Theo and Awdrey left 

the Villa Vittoria and moved into Genoa, where Dick Gay 
had taken rooms for them. He had chosen a quiet hotel in the 
lower and unfashionable part of the town, occupying the upper 
storeys of an ancient palazzo, with an outlook over quay and 
harbour. 

Mrs. Cleland Foster, delighted to be in a town again, began by 
spending her days looking into the shop windows, and then made 
her approaching marriage an excuse for hunting bargains in lace, 
and Genoese silks and brocades. Dick Gay always shopped with 
her, because, as he said, she did not understand “the wily 
Italian,” and would be hopelessly imposed on but for his 
intervention. 

Awdrey was much alone. She and Theo’s future husband were 
on very formal terms, and one was not more anxious than the 
other to avoid all unnecessary intercourse. Yet Awdrey felt 
sure that Dick was not in the least ashamed of the part which he 
had played in her life, and cordially despised her for not having 
brought things to a successful conclusion. 

Awdrey was suffering from the reaction which she had dreaded 
for Theo, the lassitude that follows a great expenditure of nerve 
energy. It had been settled that she should remain at Genoa 
till after Theo’s marriage, and she passively accepted the 
arrangement. 

Theo’s trouble had drawn the two half-sisters more closely 
together, her triumph was already alienating them. Awdrey 
tried vainly to persuade herself that Dick Gay would make Theo 


happy, and fell back on her one consoling certainty that every- 
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thing which was good in Theo was inseparable from her un- 
selfish devotion to a man who could never repay it. 

She spent most of her time out of doors. Genoa, its palazzi 
with their magnificent portraits, its churches, its narrow crowded 
streets, its wide views, gave her a certain amount of pleasure and 
interest. She hardly saw Theo, except in the hour after luncheon 
when the latter rested in an arm chair, too tired to do anything 
but fall asleep over a novel, till Awdrey had prepared an early 
tea. 

One clear January afternoon Awdrey had tea alone in the large 
bed-room high up on the fourth floor which she and Theo shared. 
She drank it standing by the open window, and looking down at 
the workmen and the strings of mules moving about on the quay 
far below her. At that height they looked like busy insects, and 
the clatter of hoofs, the rolling of heavy cart wheels, the yells of 
the drivers, were blended into a dull clamour. She was dressed 
for going out. She ran quickly down flight after flight of winding 
stone stairs, and at last reached the remarkably picturesque “cut 
throat ’’ alley into which the hotel opened. 

The winter day was waning. Out on the open quays the change 
in the quality of the light was hardly noticeable, but in the 
narrow streets overhung by tall craning house fronts, the shadows 
were already deepening. Awdrey had a certain affection for those 
narrow paved ways with their eager restless life and movement, 
their shifting crowds made up of every class, the well-to-do 
bourgeois, the sea-faring of all nations, the very poor, not strolling 
and loitering as the Romans stroll and loiter, but hurrying on 
business intent. 

She turned from the Via Orefici into the wider and much 
emptier Campetto. She lingered a little before a shop window 
draped with silks and brocades—Theo had asked her to look 
particularly at a pale apple green silk, brocaded with silver 
marguerites—and passed on up the steep Salita di 8. Matteo. 

The little church of 8. Matteo stands in a tiny piazza shut in 
by the ancient homes of the Dorias, not princely palaces like the 
sixteenth-century dwellings of the Balbi and the Durazzi, but old 
houses deserted and given up to common use, possessing no 
magnificence save the time-worn, stained black and white marbles 
of their fagades, and wearing an air of melancholy and decay. 

San Matteo shares to some extent their forlorn and fallen 
estate. It is grey and old and dark, the most conspicuous thing 
in it the naked sword that hangs above the high altar. Andrea 
Doria’s sword. Here where the worshippers are at all times few 
and humble, Awdrey often came. ‘ 
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She was on her way there now, and entering sat down in the 
corner of one of the old worm-eaten wooden benches. Her heart 
had always gone out, among all the splendid churches of Italy, to 
this little impoverished, neglected, forsaken shrine of dead and gone 
Dorias. Its tarnished, effaced, yet lasting glories appealed to her 
imagination, and in these last days it had more than once been a 
welcome refuge, where she might sit and think her sad thoughts, 
and be at peace. Here only the quiet poor ever came to pray, 
and she was sure of an almost undisturbed solitude; hardly once 
had the tourist with his Bedeker broken in upon it. It gave her 
a sense of rest; and rest was what she wanted most just now. 

She lived by the day, without looking forward, and till she had 
seen the last of Theo, resolved as far as possible not to look back. 
Theo and Dick Gay were spending the day at Pegli. Theo had 
begged her to come with them, but Awdrey felt sure that it was 
a relief to her that she had not accepted. 

“T like being alone,” she said resolutely, “I shall be quite 
happy; there are plenty of things for me to go and see.” 

And Theo had kissed her with effusive compunction and gone 
off gaily to meet her fiancé. Her complete absorption in the 
present, her entire apparent forgetfulness of past trouble and all 
that had happened between her and Awdrey, was to the latter a 
daily source of wonderment. Sometimes she envied her. 

This afternoon, as usual, the silence and solitude of S. Matteo 
were unbroken, save now and then by some old man or woman 
of the people who shuffled in, knelé down in a corner, and 
went out again, till when at last the only other human being 
within sight had risen and gone, and she had heard the outer 
door fall to, Awdrey thought herself entirely alone. 

It was getting late. The last rays of sunlight still lingered 
on the hilt of Andrea Doria’s sword, but the altar above which it 
hung was already steeped in gloom. Very soon now the woman 
who was custodian would come and tell her it was time to go 
home, and lock the doors. It was the last time in all probability 
that she would ever come here. There were only two days more 
before Theo was to be married, and she felt as if she would never 
willingly see Genoa, or anything it held again. 

She slipped down on her knees and hid her face in her hands. 
A sudden rush of emotion overtook her tired indifference and 
swept it away. Two large tears rolled down her cheeks. She 
wiped them hastily away and rose to go, and as she turned towards 
the door saw, with a sense of annoyance, that after all in these last 
minutes she had not been quite alone. A man—a man of her 
own class—was standing at the other end of the little aisle in 

272 
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the attitude of some one who is rather deliberately waiting than 
looking about. Awdrey hardly glanced at him, and his face was in 
deep shadow. She went slowly down towards the door, and 
became suddenly aware that this stranger, this tourist, who had 
invaded her sanctuary had not stood aside to let her pass. She 
looked up in displeased surprise, then paused, shaken by a painful 
violence of recognition. 

It was Simon Heron. 

“Tam lucky,” he said in a low voice. “I caught sight of you 
in the distance just as you were going up the Orefici half an hour 
ago, then lost you again. I overshot the mark, and in turning 
back came upon this queer little corner. I asked a funny old 
crone who was sitting on the steps of the piazza whether she had 
seen a lady with bright hair goby. She told me that a ‘signorina 
with hair like what they paint for the angioletti in the pictures 
of the saints’ was in the church, that she often came here.” 

He went on speaking, slowly and quietly, to give her time. 
But what seemed most strange to Awdrey afterwards, was that 
she felt little or no surprise. 

“You are on your way south—to Rome?” she said with 
complete indifference of manner, but with the wish rising 
passionately in her heart that fate might have spared her this 
last stab. Genoa is a point of departure by sea and land, where 
crowds from all countries come and godaily. He was here by a 
mere accident; by a mere accident he had seen her. 

“Not that I know of. I have come to look for you. I 
heard from Miles Harris that you were in Genoa. He could not 
give me any definite address for they knew none at Ennistreven, 
but I thought I’d chance it, and you see I have found you—I 
have found you.” 

He said it with a gleam of triumph in his deep-set narrow blue 
eyes, and went on without waiting for her to answer. 

“Come outside with me, will you, then we can at least see each 
other, and talk above a whisper.” 

Awdrey followed him out into the open air. Simon Heron 
glanced round. Passers-by were hurrying up and down the 
Salita. From the grim many-windowed houses that hemmed in 
the little piazza a hundred eyes, it seemed to him, might be 
watching. A woman was standing in an open doorway close to 
the church, and beyond her figure he caught a glimpse of a low 
roof and slender pillars. 

“Let us go into the cloister,” he said quietly. 

The woman in the doorway—she was the custodian—made no 
objection to their entrance, and they passed into the small grey 
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Gothic cloister which, unlike the church, has been left untouched 
by the hands of the Renaissance remodeller. It was empty. 

The pavement echoed to no steps but theirs. The custode had 
disappeared into the church. 

Awdrey’s heart was beating with painful, strained appre- 
hension. 

“He has come to try and persuade me to marry Jock, or 
perhaps to keep that horrible money,” she thought, “ and I shall 
have to go all over it again.” 

“It is useless to ask me, Sir Simon,” she said hurriedly, “please 
—please—spare me the pain of saying again what I said to you 
when last I saw you. I know you mean it well. I know you 
have all along meant to be kind” 

She broke off with trembling lips. Her composure, her 
indifference, were less assured than she had supposed. 

“ Awdrey,” said Simon Heron, “ what do you suppose I have 
come to ask you? Is it true what Jock tells me, that you refused 
him, not only because you do not care for him, but because you 
care for someone else? He assured me that he was certain of 
this. I have come to ask you if it is true.” 

His keen eyes searched her small, wan, troubled face as ho 
spoke, searched, and saw it grow paler and more troubled under 
his remorseless gaze. 

“Jock had no right to tell you that,” she said proudly, “ but it 
is true. I do care for someone else.” 

The words passed her lips involuntarily. She was hardly 
aware even that she said them till they were said past recall ; 
and in the midst of her pain it gave her a sort of poignant joy to 
speak them. 

But she turned her head away and her eyes were hidden from 
him by their long dark lashes. 

“No, he had no right to tell me, and had you expressly told 
him that it was the case I feel sure that he would not have done 
so. It was a mere supposition on his part—an intuition—call it 
what you like, We men are vain, as you know, we find it hard 
to believe that the woman we desire does not care for us, without 
some valid reason. Jock thought he had found your valid reason 
in ”—— 

Distinctly, as he stood close to her, he heard the sound of the 
half-gasp, half-sigh, that involuntarily crossed her set lips in 
the clear cold light saw plainly the treacherous colour well up 
into her white cheeks. 

— de Lassans,” he added very quietly, his eyes riveted 
on her. 
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In her supreme astonishment Awdrey faced him, looking up at 
him with wide, dilated eyes. 

“ Pierre,” she stammered—“ Pierre—I ”—— 

The blank, uncontrollable, almost bewildered amazement of her 
look was sufficient. 

Simon stepped nearer, and his strong right hand closed gently 
over hers. 

“Jock was convinced of it, Awdrey. I was not. I resolved to 
suspend my opinion till further proof. At this moment I need 
none, you have answered me without knowing it. It is not 
Pierre de Lassans.” 

Closer, closer his hand held hers, tender, imperious, triumphant 
was the tone of his low voice, and there was that look in 
his face that no woman who herself loves can ever mistake the 
meaning of. 

Awdrey stood motionless, making no smallest effort to withdraw 
her hand, trembling from head to foot, her heart beating so that 
she could hear its frantic throbs. There was a mist before her 
eyes. 

“Darling,” the voice went on, “ will you tell me what you told 
Jock, or am I right, and do you care for me? IfI tried, could I 
efface the past and make you happy again? Will you trust mo, 
and be my wife?” 

“Yes, it is true that I care for you,” Awdrey answered in a 
toneless husky whisper. “I never meant to—I fought against it 
—I did not even know that I cared till—till that evening, when I 
came to your house. Then, when I was saying that I never 
wished to see you again, when I felt as if I hated you, then I 
knew.” 

He saw that she was struggling hard to keep back her tears, 
He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“ Do you know,” he said, holding her fast and looking down at 
her, “that I very nearly did what I am doing now, that very 
evening. I was within an ace of it. In all my life I never 
resisted a stronger temptation. But there was Jock between 
us—he has always been between us. For a little while at 
Porthguavas I forgot all about him, till it dawned upon me 
that I was falling in love with Jock’s future wife.” 

Awdrey drew herself very gently out of his arms and moved a 
little away from him. 

“Did you like me then, when you were at Porthguavas? 
Sometimes I fancied that you did.” 

“T liked you so much that I promptly left you,” he answered 
with a short laugh. “ Mind, it was not only that I was bound in 
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honour by my promise to Jock. I had made up my mind that he 
was the man of your heart, and always had been. If I ever 
doubted it I told myself I was a fool, or else that you would 
marry him anyhow, whether you cared for him or not. When 
Jock came back and told me that you had refused him, when I 
saw how firmly convinced he was that you cared for someone 
else, I began to understand—and hope. But it’s absurd, all the 
same, he is the man you ought to marry.” 

Awdrey was leaning against one of the slender pillars near 
him with the sunset light full on her face. Her head was bent a 
little, her eyes half hidden. Her parted lips wore a faint, 
mysterious, ecstatic smile. Simon Heron was reminded suddenly 
of that child angel by Botticelli, which he had seen at Ennistreven, 
the child angel with the jasmine wreath. 

“ You are too young,” he said a trifle bitterly, “too young— 
for me. There is half a lifetime between us. Have you realised 
that ?” 

Awdrey raised her shining eyes. 

“T have suffered so much in the last few weeks that I have 
realised one thing—how much I love you. I believed honestly 
that I could never feel young again, never care for anything, 
never look forward. I was thinking of it as I sat in the church 
this afternoon, thinking how hopelessly old I felt.” 

Sir Simon laughed. “I fancy,” he said, “that that isn’t 
permanent, but my age is. I can’t get rid of my forty-five odd 
years. Awdrey, why didn’t you fall in love with Jock, as any 
well-regulated girl must have done?” 

Awdrey looked at him. Her clear glance met his proudly. 
“He was not meant for me,” she said, “he never cared for me any 
more than I did for him. If he had been in love with me, if he 
had asked me to marry him before the day when I heard the truth 
from Angie Challis, I might perhaps have accepted him. Do you 
know what I felt when I wished you good-bye that night and drove 
away? Iwas saying to myself: ‘Thank God, thank God, it is 
not too late!’” 


Before they left the cloister Simon Heron took off his 
signet ring and put it on the third finger of Awdrey’s left 
hand, where it declined to stay, except while she kept her 
hand shut. 

“It wouldn’t keep on for one minute,” she said, dropping it off 
again on to his palm. 

“Simon,” she went on impulsively, saying his name with a shy 
uncertain haste, “get me a ring in one of those funny little shops 
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in the Orefici, a ring to remind me of Genoa—just for the time, 
till »—— 

“Till we are married. I am going to have no long engage- 
ment,” he said, frowning 2 little. 

“No, no, just as you like, only I must go now. Theo will 
have come back.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Simon, “that reminds me, your sister—Miles 
Harris told me that she was ill, or in trouble, or something of 
that kind ?” 

The change in his voice made Awdrey’s heart sink a little. 

She said: “Simon, you were engaged to Theo once, when she 
was very young. She has told me about it.” 

In the dim light she could see that he was smiling. 

“Did she say I was a brute to her? I can’t help thinking that 
she would put it that way.” 

“She told me that you were jealous of her—for no reason, and 
quarrelled with her on that account.” 

“TI was jealous, horribly and absurdly jealous. But no girl 
who really loves a man treats him as she did me. She gave me 
a most useful lesson. She taught me that, as Rochefoucauld puts 
it, ‘Il est du veritable amour comme de l’apparition des esprits, 


tout le monde en parle, mais peu de gens en ont vu.’ Awdrey, I 
have seen it at last.” 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


Mrs. CLELAND Foster, having just returned from Pegli, climbed 
the interminable stone stairs—in that old-fashioned hotel there 
was no lift—to find an empty room with a wide open window, the 
curtains of which were waving ghostlike in the windy dusk. The 
fire in the terra-cotta stove had gone out. 

She received a singularly unpleasant impression of loneliness 
and chill. She wasaggrieved and disappointed. She had expected 
to find a warm room, lighted candles, and Awdrey, who would be 
waiting for her, and keen to hear all about her day at Pegli. 

And then suddenly she felt a sting of compunction, and a wholly 
unreasoning anxiety. She went downstairs again, and into the 
reading room where she found Dick Gay, who was in sole posses- 
sion, busy building up a large and substantial fire. 

“Dick,” she said imperiously, “stop rattling those coals. 
Awdrey has not come in yet, and I don’t like it at all. It is not 
fit she should be walking about alone in the dark.” 

Dick replaced the tongs deliberately and straightened himself. 

“Tt isn’t dark yet,” he said. “You are accustomed to come in 
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later than this. No cause for anxiety, I assure you, it’s only a 
quarter-past five.” 

“T don’t care what you say,I am anxious. Do go out, there’s a 
dear boy, and see if you can meet her, she is sure to come back 
down that little street where the shops are, she wouldn’t come 
along the quay.” 

“Well,” said Gay, “I don’t mind. I was wondering how I should 
put away the hour before dinner.” 

As a matter of fact, he had no very definite intention of meeting 
Awdrey and walking back with her; it would be easy enough to 
look into a shop window and miss her. 

Theo, left alone, remembered that there was a piano in the 
room, and sitting down before it, touched a careless bar or two, 
found the tone tolerable and began a waltz. It was an old one, 
to which she had often danced with Dick at St. Aurélian. She 
went on playing and forgot Awdrey. The heavy swing door of 
the reading-room opened, letting in a rush of cold air. Theo 
stopped playing and started up. 

“Well?” she said, for it was Dick who had come in, still 
wearing his hat and overcoat. ‘“ Where is Awdrey? Why didn’t 
you bring her in here?” 

“She did not come back with me,” Dick answered. He put 
his hat down on the table and going up to the fire stretched out 
his hands. 

“You haven’t seen her?” said Theo, with a little gasp, “ you 
didn’t meet her?” | 

“Calm yourself,” Dick answered. “I didn’t meet her, but I 
did. see her. You know Gotti’s, that shop where I got your 
bangle? Well, I saw a pin in the window just now that I 
rather took a fancy to—you said this morning you wanted to 
give me a birthday present—and I thought I would go in and ask 
the price. I had my foot on the doorstep, but looking into the 
shop—it was lit up of course—I saw that there were some English 
people, a man and a girl, looking at rings, and old Gotti beaming 
on them with his best grin.” 

He paused for a second with an odd smile. “It’s awkward for 
a woman to have hair that no one can mistake,” he said. “I 
shall advise your sister in future, when she does things she 
shouldn’t ought, to wear a wig.” 

Theo had listened to all this with growing impatience and 
bewilderment. 

“ Awdrey!” she exclaimed, “ Awdrey in a shop with a strange 
man, looking at jewellery!” 

Mr, Gay laughed. 
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“ Rings,” he said, “ but I never told you it was a strange man, 
by which I suppose you mean a stranger to her. He wasn’t even 
a stranger to me.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Theo, “ who was it? Ah, I know now, 
it was Jock Heron.” 

“No, I’m hanged if it was, but here 7s Awdrey. She can speak 
for herself.” 

Awdrey had come in unnoticed by either of them. A waiter 
had told her that the Signora Foster was in the reading-room 
playing the piano. She had hoped to find Theo alone. At sight 
of Dick Gay she stood still, He had turned and was looking 
hard at her. 

“Theo has been anxious,” he said, “she does not approve of 
your walking about so late—alone. I have just been telling her 
that I saw you just now in a shop, and that she needn’t worry 
about you on that account.” 

He waited a moment, in the hope of seeing her blush and look 
confused ; but her eyes met his steadily. 

“My compliments,” he said, “‘and may I add—my congratula- 
tions?” and without waiting for an answer, laughed, took up his 
hat and left the room. 

“‘His compliments!” said Theo in great excitement, “his con- 
gratulations! Who was with you, in the name of goodness ?” 

Awdrey drew a quick breath. 

“T am going to marry Simon Heron,” she said, 


THE END. 
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Lady Sarah Lyttelton’s Letters from Russia. 


20tTH OCTOBER, i813-6rH JUNE, 1814.* 


Mr. ann Lapy Saran Lyrrexton left Stockholm for Abo in 
Finland, on the 20th October, 1813, in a small ship called a 
“sumpf.” Lady Sarah writes in her diary: “Sailed; Sumpf 
better than Leveret. Cabin stinkless, but deck trunk-shaped 
and difficult to walk.” They had a good four days’ journey to 
Abo; Lady Sarah sat in her travelling-carriage on deck during 
the day. The last day they nearly capsized from the mainsail 
not being shifted in time, and coming up the Abo river in the 
dark, ran foul of another “sumpf,” but they arrived safely at 
Abo, and landed on Russian soil October 24th. Lady Sarah next 
writes in her diary October 29th from Haxbole, where they were 
at an “excellent little inn beyond Helsingfors. Snug and happy 
because both quite well, but prospect bad enough. Roads 
infamous—dicky has broken down once ; may again, though well 
mended—‘ small carriage’ in no good repair—and not yet half- 
way to Petersburg. Winter looks very near and dismal. Hitherto 
the inns bad here, Mem. the inn at Bjérkby—where we found 
Mr. Baillie and Mr. Knudzon, his Norwegian ally, both going to 
bed in the only apartment. Dark night, bad roads, impossi- 
bility of getting on—therefore dilemma. But gallantry of Messrs. 
Baillie and Knudzon. They contract themselves into one room and 
leave us place enough. Poor Rowland obliged to sleep in family 
bed-room of host and hostess, with them, their children, and a 
large watchdog round.” 

“ Lovisa, Sunday 31st.—Comfortable night at the pretty town of 
Borga, off again half an hour before sunrise. Yesterday, by the 
way, we were stopped by horses refusing resolutely to complete 
the ascent of a rough, frozen steep hill. Rested on the staff, 
almost hopeless for a quarter of an hour, no roaring, whipping, 
or entreating could get the Hiastar to budge. I walked on the 


* See TEMPLE Bar for November. 
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top of hill—Rowland at the foot. Monsieur L. helped to urge the 
horses. At last, compelled to take them off, drive the carriage 
backwards to the foot of the hill, and then, having put six horses 
on to it, and reinforced by a most timely little mob of droski- 
drivers who arrived full speed, Heaven knows why, just at that 
minute, carried the hill by storm—Wilson on the box, mob 
halloaing all round—and then proceeded, after taking breath and 
paying assistant Fins for their roaring. To-night we are in a 
neatish inn at Mademoiselle Bergmann’s. The road to-day was 
often through fine winter scenery. Very cold, icicles two feet 
long, skaters, furs, and pale sun, short days, all like English 
December.” 

They arrived at St. Petersburg on Friday November 5, a 
fortnight and a day after leaving Stockholm. On their way 
there they had heard rumours that Napoleon’s army had been 
destroyed in Germany, but they did not believe it till coming at 
night in sight of St. Petersburg, they saw it illuminated from one 
end to the other. The battle of Leipsig had been fought on 
October 18th. 


Sr. Peterssure, November 10, 1813. 


“.. . Lord Walpole* brought in a bundle of papers last 
night to us, and quite made me thrill all over, and then it was 
nothing but a parcel of the Conservateur Impartial, the Peters- 
burg newspaper, and a letter from Count Woronzow about our 
presentation. It begins in a manner to-night, for we are to go 
to be introduced in form to the Comtesse Litta, Grande Maitresse, 
or something of that sort, to the Empress. She is to direct my 
dress, and the degree of mourning we are to wear; for the odious 
old Queen of Sweden’s memory pursues us here. And then, 
dressed in a very long black gown, but no hoop, and Mr. L. 
in uniform, we shall enter that great magnificent palace, just 
opposite, on Sunday morning, and kiss the hands of the two 
Empresses. After that, light as feathers to be sure, we may 
send out our letters of recommendation, and get into society, 
which is exceedingly easy, and, I think, will turn out very 
entertaining. 

We have made a very useful discovery, that in the month of 
January or so, it would be perfectly easy and pleasant to go on 
a sledge in a warm carriage to Moscow in three days: and that 
when there, we should find a beautiful and very curious remnant 
of a town, and some six or seven very pleasant old noble 


* Chargé d’affaires in St. Petersburg in the absence of Lord Cathcart, 
the Ambassador, 
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families of real Russians, well worth knowing; and that after 
spending a month there, nothing can be easier than a progress 
home through Germany, the first part of it on a sledge. This is, 
of course, most conditional, depending wholly on the state of 
Germany; and the chance of it is built on the probable effects 
of the battle of Leipsig, which must surely drive the war quite 
home to France, at least. 

... All we have seen of this town really answers almost 
entirely the expectations we formed from our first arrival in the 
midst of the illumination night. It is vast, and clean, and grand 
beyond description, and the furniture of the streets, consisting 
of carriages and pretty horses driving, very quick, with the 
servants in strange picturesque fur caps and cloaks; and numbers 
of figures on foot or on horseback, in every variety of half Asiatic 
costume, with long beards and no two alike in dress ; and the fine 
breadth of the river, and great space round every public building, 
makes it a most delightful scene to gape-see at. But we are so 
lucky as to be able still to take our walks, and drive about, the 
weather is so wonderfully mild: fine hunting weather. .. . 

Nov. 11th.—Well, our visit to the Countess Litta is over, 
happily. We issued forth last night in our carriage, which I shall 
describe, as it is like all others here, as to attelage I mean, and 
very odd. It is a Petersburg one, our own post-chaise being 
much too valuable to rattle it about the rough pavement for 
three months, The carriage itself is a shabby chariot; a laquais 
de place stands behind, who can talk German. A coachman in a 
rough brown dress with a girdle, something like a Persian’s as 
to shape; and a most strange cap of fur and velvet. He drives 
a pair of very pretty swift horses ; ahead of which pair, but at a 
vast distance, far enough to admit of a horse between, is another 
pair driven by a postilion; so that in turning the corners of 
streets, the leaders of the carriage arrive long before the carriage 
is at all seen. Crane-necks are universal, and the rapidity and 
skill with which the Russians drive, threading the needle among 
all these long sets of horses, running races with everybody they 
meet, and turning quite short round at a moment’s warning, is 
very surprising. Many of the coach-horses are cream-coloured 
or piebald, and look excessively pretty; all the carriages are 
scrubby and nasty. 

The Comtesse Litta we found a great fat woman, sitting in 
a fine room, dressed in a cambric gown and great mob cap, very 
dowdy, but with a most splendid scarlet shawl of immense price, 
that is to say £200 sterling, for they make nothing of giving 
that for shawls. Some other women were playing at cards at a 
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table; and some men were lounging, looking very dirty and 
sadly dull, about the room. We stayed a very little while, and 
received directions about Sunday. 1am to be presented by the 
same Madame de Litta, alone; Mr. L. at another hour, by M. 
de Narychkin ; and I think, somehow, more than half my fright 
is over now I knowI am to go by myself; I think a friend on 
such an occasion makes matters much worse. The Empress- 
mother I have heard nothing about yet. The regnante* is a very 
delightful, virtuous young woman; very wretched; having lost 
her children, and being ill-used by her husband. To be sure, 
she does live in a magnificent palace enough, if that was a cure 
for care. 

13th.—Lord Walpole for ever! Why he is the phoenix of 
chargés. Is he not going tosend off another courier to-morrow, 
bless his little soul! And so off with my letter, which really 
threatened by its vast size to play some trick like the owner of 
the Castle of Otranto, if it had lived and swelled much longer. 
Our presentation is to-morrow; to be sure I wish I could have 
written you word of how I tumbled into and through my own 
train; and then knocked the Empress down during the operation, 
which is to consist of a theatrical attempt on my part to kiss 
H. M.’s hand, and a complicated movement on hers, to repel and 
then embrace me. 

Our affairs go on very swimmingly;... we have already 
received visits of ceremony or messages or cards from many a 
hard-named Russian ; and one real visit from the Princess Serge 
de Galitain, to-day, whom Lord Granville Leveson + recommended 
us to. She is a woman about thirty, and has been most strikingly 
handsome, with wonderfully fine black eyes, coal black hair, and a 
strangely powerful and sweet expression of countenance. Her 
conversation was very superior to any we have heard from foreign 
ladies yet; in admirable French, and both lively and sensible. 
She is said to be perfectly virtuous; Lord G. sowpira en vain pour 
trois ans, they say, and that you knowsets her powers of resistance 
amazingly high. She leads a strange life, goes to bed at three in 
the morning, and stays in it twelve or thirteen hours; and carries 
her head and wears her shawl in a way of her own, which has got 
her the reputation of being an eccentric genius. She betrayed no 
eccentricity whatever during our long visit to-day: what may 
come I don’t know. 

Everybody here is in great uneasiness about their military 

* A Princess of Baden, married to Alexander I. 


t Afterwards Ist Earl Granville. He had been ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. 
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relations, as owing to the barbarous neglect of sending an 
immediate return, or indeed any official one at all, they are obliged 
to depend on private, and often very tardy accounts of the losses 
after every battle, and none have yet arrived since that of 
Leipsig.... 

We can go to regular English Church here, which is an 
extremely great comfort; and moreover it is as warm as any 
drawing-room . . . This must be a circular, for to-morrow after 
presentation I must go and visit all the ladies of the Court, and 
shall not havea minute's time. Please the pigs that Mme. Louise 
don’t fail to bring me my robe a@ queue en lévantine notre garnie de 
ruches de péquinettes ; and that the hair-dresser does but come in 
time to twist my hair up in the last Russian fashion, I shall do 
very well comparatively. Think of a plain silk gown to go to 
Court, and patent net trimmings! and that’s quite the right thing, 
too! ... This you'll please to observe is in fact the lst of 
November. In fact, I say: for we Russians call it so, and the 
fame of our unerring veracity is—you well know! However I 
hanker after the English blunder, and must date the 13¢h, new 
style.” 


Sr. Peterssure, Nov, 20, 1813. 


.... “Now to return to this place, I have a deal to say to you 
about my doings here. It shall all come out by degrees. I must 
begin by describing the weather, which is looked upon not only 
by us, but by the Russians, as nearly miraculous. After such 
frost as we had in Finland a month ago, and though it is now the 
end of November, we are living in an ugly caricature of summer. 
Incessant daily warm rains, a sky always darkened by clouds, and 
the ground entirely consisting of slop and mud; so hot that we 
are obliged to open the windows, and are half afraid of stoves and 
fur. And this every day and all day long. It is like a very warm 
English November, but it is twelve years since the same thing has 
occurred here. Last year the French army was already freezing 
to death at this season. 

I have already prosperously completed my payment of the toll 
which almost all foreigners pay on arriving here; it is a very 
trifling complaint, and I am now entirely recovered. I patched 
myself up one day to be presented; and came away quite blinded 
with splendour. The palace is magnificent, beyond even what its 
outside led me to expect. The vast size of the rooms, their 
immense number, the quantity of attendants; the fine solemn 
pomp of the High Mass of the Greek Church, performed by priests 
dressed in cloth of gold with golden censers, book bindings and 
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taper stands, all in a perfumed mist of incense within the chapel, 
while very fine voices sang chaunts; and though last not least, 
the sight of the Empress herself; are really like a dream. 

It was not a regular court day, so that there was nobody there 
but the usual attendants and officers of state, and four ladies and 
two gentlemen besides ourselves, to be presented. We stood in a 
row in one of the rooms, and after the entry and procession of the 
whole court who ranged themselves opposite, in came the Empress 
mother ; * a woman of fifty-five, with a fine large figure, and a very 
cheerful blooming countenance: dressed in plain mourning, and 
covered, her head, neck, and arms, with long rows of enormous 
pearls. She gave her hand to kiss to each of the two women 
presented, then embraced them and said a petit mot. When she 
came to me, as I had seen two Countesses perform, I made no 
blunder luckily, nor even called Her Majesty Madame la Comtesse, 
though I was much inclined so todo. She vouchsafed to talk to 
me a very long time, I daresay ten minutes; asked me the usual 
questions, and then began talking about you, Papa,{ about your 
carriere si brilliante et si belle, and your being now so fond of the 
country, and no wonder, in England, ow les chateaux ont tant 
dagréments, And in short I might if I was not the most humble 
of all courtiers, boast of a very great favour; ahem! Well, then 
off she walked, and we proceeded to the ante-chamber of the 
chapel, to wait till Mass was over, for the second presentation, to 
the young Empress. 

All this time Mr. Lyte was performing elsewhere; he began 
with the régnante. The ceremony was the same with her, but she 
is so beautiful! Not her face, because she is very red, of late 
only ; but her figure I think the very prettiest I ever saw, even in 
England. She came into the room with the lightest and most 
graceful step; she is tall, élancée, with the prettiest small head 
placed beautifully on her shoulders, and nothing can be more 
graceful than her manner. She is only rather too modest, 
shrinking from everything like representation; she won’t suffer 
any woman to kiss her hand, but always embraces quite cordially. 
A few years ago how extremely handsome she must have been. 
There were a Grande Duchesse and her gowvernante to be 
presented to besides, and the two Princesses of the blood royal, 
chez qui se faire écrire ; and as they all live at about three miles 
distant from each other; through halls, saloons, corridors, 
presence chambers innumerable did we march, till our chaperon, 


* A Princess of Wurtemburg, widow of the mad Czar Paul, who was 
murdered in 1801. 
7 Lord Spencer, 
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the Princess Prosorowsky, an old rouged lady, was obliged to 
smell at her bottle of Eau de Cologne, and most loudly to lament 
the duties of her high office. The Empress has been pleased to 
say Monsieur Lyte is the most aimable Englishman she has seen 
this great while, and that his talking French so well put her much 
at her ease. ‘I likes a bit of praise of ’im’—though it is from an 
Empress and through a courtier that I get at it. 

Since that memorable day he has been paying many visits ; 
I have been very frequently and civilly visited, but I have not 
yet been out at night, it is such nasty weather. To-morrow I 
shall make my début again by going to church, and then the 
odious but necessary round of the ladies of honour, who must be 
visited in full dress. Too tiresome to be sure. After that I shall 
be at liberty, and may go about as I like, The fashion is all for 
general invitations. The Countess Stroganoff, the Countess Irene 
Woronzow, Madame de Colombi, Princesses Galitzin (there are two) 
and the Duchess de Serra Capriola, are each of them at home two 
or three times a week, from about nine or ten till any hour: some 
begin sooner. And they have all been so good as to tell me to go 
there whenever we choose ; thanks to Lady Pembroke’s and Count 
Woronzow’s* letters, and Lord Granville’s, .. . 

... The Imperial hounds killed seven sheep t’other day. 
Shew me such a feat performed by the Pytchley! They never 
hunt but on Sundays!” 


Preterssurea, November 29th, 1813. 

... “Scene: St. Petersburg. Great room at the Hétel de 
l'Europe: round table before a sofa, covered with litter: hour, 
three in the afternoon, very dark. S. L. and Monsieur Lyte— 
she sitting, elbows on table; he, ventilating the room diagonally. 
Enter by a great double door, Lord Walpole; usual salutations. 

Lord W. ‘I am going to send a courier off, a trusty fellow, 
he will soon be in England; he goes this week; you shall have 
twenty-four hours notice: he'll take anything.’ 

S. L. ‘He won’t read my letters?’ 

Lord W. (somewhat diplomatically), ‘Read your letters! Oh 
dear no, to be sure! I tell you he is a trusty fellow; he goes on 
business of—business of some little—in short, I can depend on him,’ 

So, if he can depend on him, so can I, to be sure, or poor 
England’s concerns are in weak hands. 

A few symptoms of winter, properly so called, have begun at 
last to hover about us, such as continual fine snow falling, flakes of 

* Count Woronzow was Russian ambassador at London. Lady Pem- 
broke was his daughter. 
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ice beginning to appear on the canal opposite, horses slipping about 
on the pavement, and a wholesome, clear bracing feel in the air 
making one many degrees better and healthier than one was... . 

I have made acquaintance with three or four women I like 
very well, one or two I like much. Noman I yet like, but M. 
de Longuinoff whom we see all days, and like better and better. 
with every sort of reason for so doing. The general tone of what 
little society I have seen, is, I think formal and circular, when it 
is numerous ; men and women always in two distant and unjoinable 
squadrons, at the end of the room; this is a new fashion, and fresh 
from Paris; and as the women so secluded are placed in an 
unmoveable form, it is rather apt to wax dull. Small parties are, 
however, infinitely more agreeable than large ones are dull, much 
more agreeable than the common run of English society, from the 
want of all affectation among women, and the general talkativeness 
and civility among men. I can’t conceive anything more easy 
and cheerful than these small parties; but I have seen so little 
yet, that I am half ashamed at having said so much. We are 
most civilly treated by everybody, that is all I know; and we 
are very well and very happy; that is all I meant to say.” 


Exrraots rrom Lapy SarAn’s Diary. 


“ December 5th. Sunday.—Here we are in a lodging over three 
shops in Perspective Newsky. Went yesterday after dinner to 
Mme. Paliansky’s and sat agreeably with her and her sister for 
an hour. No making her understand how English governments 
survive the print-shop windows in London. Told her of the 
Prince of Hessenstein’s visit to Mr. Fox when Minister, and of his 
being desired by Mr. F. to lounge over some caricatures till he 
was at leisure to attend to him; Mr. Fox himself being the 
principal figure in each. Mme. Paliansky to this moment in a 
hopeless puzzle about it. Said lady in a very dirty white gown, 
ditto fingers, ditto cap—very agreeable tho’... . 

December 9th. Went after dinner to- Pss. Borisi Galitzin. 
Delightful woman, sitting en malade, with a small party making 
lint for the military hospitals. Most agreeable people the Duc 
de Polignac and his old sister—beautiful French, excellent ton ; 
spent an hour very pleasantly indeed there. Came home and 
were snug, reading and abusing Wieland till bed-time.” 


PETERSBURG, Sunday, 12th December, 1813. 
.» “What a time this is of great events! What would I give 
to know what has happened by this time, and whether the war is 
not at last really and truly on its last legs! Whether it is from living 
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where little else is talked of now but general politics, or from the 
thing being really so, I can’t tell; but it seems to me quite 
sublime to think of such an union of great nations marching 
together for so very just and glorious an object, The Russians; 
to be sure, do bestow a sufficient load of flattery upon their 
autocrate about it.* He is talked of quite as if he was far above 
his namesake of old, and called the Deliverer of the World, with 
as bold a bonne foi as if Lord Wellington and Blucher and 
Bernadotte had done nothing but obey his orders. There stands 
his bust opposite me! I declare his 3oft face makes me sick, out 
of mere perverseness from hearing him so praised. ‘Et il aurait 
pu étre tout aussi grand, tout aussi héroique, et cependant ne pas 
posscder en méme temps tous les avantages extérieurs. Mais que 
ce soit aussi le plus bel homme de son empire! absolument le plus 
beau.’ Thus said a lady to us t’other day. I might have told 
her, ‘ Parmi les aveugles,’ for, to be sure, such frights as the men 
who are still here I never did see, I fancy they must have chosen 
out all who were not hideous to send to the army. 

We have just taken a long walk; a very entertaining thing, I 
need not tell you, in so newa world. Mr. &. in a coat lined with 
fur and a wadded hat, and I in fur boots, double wadded silk 
capote, four doubles of shawls over that, besides fur gloves, find 
ourselves fully protected against 7 degrees of Réamur, even with 
a sharpish wind, which was to-day’s weather. The sun shines 
and the air is absolutely life and delight tome. The streets are 
full of sledges going like lightning, most of them with a pair of 
horses, with magnificent long tails and manes. One of the two 
horses is trained like a manzge horse, and holds his pretty head 
down with a most graceful affectation, waving his long mane, 
and often curvetting most comically: he is called le furieuw, and 
much pains are taken to have him of pretty piebald colours. The 
sledges themselves are not as gaudy as I had expected to see them 
but they are very often handsome, and people, like mountains of 
fur, with rosy faces all pinched and happy with their dear frost, 
look so comfortable in them, I quite long for my first expedition, 
which is to take place the next fine day ... All these sledges, and 
a number of carriages besides, gliding about most gaily, with 
scarcely any noise upon the snow, make the streets extremely 
cheerful. 

Then the Neva looks quite strange. It is just now frozen 
over; and the appearance is that of a great plain, covered with 
ruins of ice, The great sheets of ice that float down first are 
driven against each other, and lie in confusion half covered with 


* Alexander I. 
2u 2 
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snow, till a really heavy fall takes place, and then it will be smooth, 
and driven over just like any street. That is not, I perceive, by 
any means a clear description, but cuff faire? It is a vastly 
difficult subject. All the beaw monde does not walk: many are 
the ladies who maintain that the said exercise is very pernicious. 
They accordingly almost lose the use of their legs ; and t’other day 
as I was going about shopping with Madame Palianski, I observed 
the footman not only helped her out of the carriage, but followed 
her upstairs, holding her under both elbows, as she lounged up. 
I was making my progress a little more independently, and as 
soon as she perceived this: ‘Mais comment donc! vous ne vous 
faites pas soutenir! vous montez toute seule comme cela!’ she 
exclaimed as if she had found out I had three legs. And this is 
a lively, healthy little woman of thirty-five! 

Would you know our engagements for the week? I think I'll 
tell you. To-day we have been giving a dinner—to one person, 
M. de Longuinoff. He really is the best man de tout ’ Empire 
I am sure. He is a tall, elderly man, ‘ magro, secco, e pallido,’ 
powdered and bien mis, with a cheerful, sickly countenance and 
very agreeable gentlemanlike manner. So, this man came and 
dined upon roast beef and plum-pudding with us. You will 
observe that we are quite en ménage now, having an apartment 
containing a kitchen, and moreover a kitchen-maid, a German 
kitchen-maid, by the way: and that marvellous Sieur Roberts 
having turned out as well able to superintend said matters, and 
to send wp a very nice English dinner, as he was able to drive the 
Lilla Vagn. 

To-morrow we are to dine at Mme. Novosiltzoff’s. She is sister 
to Count Orloff, who is now in England, and who, to be sure, is 
by this time at Althorp; I am sure Mama would do her utmost 
to get him there. I advise you not, dear Mammi, if your fondness 
for foreigners will allow you to resist the temptation, for he is by 
no means a good specimen. His sister, however, is a very good 
one. Then Tuesday we dine with the Princess Béloselsky. 
Wednesday at Count Romanzofi’s; full-dressed, long-trained, 
uniformed, very stately, nasty, great dinner. Mem.: I go to- 
morrow morning to buy me a new gown for it, of white crape, I 
think it shall be, yes, white crape, four Roubles a yard; cheap 
enough, and toujours distinguée, Madame Louise says. This burst 
of dissipation is by no means to last; and is only borne by us to 
pay off debts and to ensure a few perfectly quiet days after it. 
We are always at home before twelve at night, and our home is 
most comfortable; a nice antechamber to a very pretty sitting- 
room, furnished witha good sofa, many chairs and tables, many 
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looking-glasses, two busts, a pianoforte: item a Spanish guitar, 
books, works, rubbish lying about, very snug, I assure you. 

Hours herve are less bad than London, but not good. We go 
often to three places of a night, and contrive to keep to our 
Cinderella rule; but one may stay out till three in the morning. 
The parties are all very small, and in large rooms; some of them 
very pleasant. No one person very agreeable, perhaps, but all 
sufficiently so; and often greater ease and more talk than in 
England. M. Lyte sends all manner of kind messages of affec- 
tionate and dutiful tendency. He performs occasionally some 
very curious capers about the suite of rooms, and I expect will 
carry off the Emperor or Empress from their pedestals and get 
knouted, otherwise he behaves very well.” 


Diary. 


“ Friday, Decr. 17th.—A week of dinners daily! Oh!! This 
morning soon after breakfast went and walked to the very end 
of the English Quay. 124 degrees of frost. Disagreeable work 
walking till near over—at first, sundry pains in chest with 
puffing in and out frozen air; and in hands, spite of fur gloves. 
Then tingling cheeks, smarting ears, cured by eau de cologne. 
Then frequent slippings, ditto blowings of nose, and pocket hand- 
kerchief instantly freezing in hand. At last, on turning from 
the wind (N.B. always keep home under your lee) it becomes 
tolerable, having by the way looked very pretty all the time, snow 
covered with diamond dust, columns and spires in the very 
furthest distance all glittering with frost, sky very blue and sun 
very dazzling. 

December 27th.—After writing yesterday much pestered by 
many yisits—Admiral Tschitchagoff, Lord Walpole, Sir Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Mr. Tyndall, Princess Boris Galitzin; all one after tho 
other utterly knocked me up. Admiral Tschitschagoff very 
shrewd, keen, quick man, frondeur,* I suppose tells truth, said 
frost did ald last year; skill nothing—French decidedly victorious 
as far as Moscow, which place Koutousoff t pledged ‘his white 
hair’ to defend to the last. Did he defend it? If it had been 
intended to sacrifice it why not give notice to the inhabitants? 
Why not empty the town? Why leave it full of most useful 
ammunition? Why not take the Kalouga position before the 


* He commanded the southern army in the 1812 campaign. 

t Commander-in-chief of the Russian army in 1812. He was then 
seventy, and died the following year. He did all he could in this 
campaign, 
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French went to Moscow, which must have stopped them? Le 
grand merite—after he had evacuated the capital to begin pro- 
claiming that Moscow n’est pas la Russie! N.B., said proclama- 
tion has always been stated to us as having been written avant 
coup as a projet for the sacrifice of Moscow, not as an apology as 
it now turns out to have been. Borodino, a signal defeat of the 
Russians—Koutousoff’s parallel march nonsense, he kept 100 
versts behind the French, and therefore they were not destroyed 
as they [might ?] have been at the Beresina. Koutousoff a sleepy 
old man, up only six hours in the 24; always unsuccessful before 
and unskilful amidst all manner of advantages last year. Russian 
people very brave fighters always. Odd fact of no common 
people ever going to the theatre, ‘C'est aw dessus d’euw.’ Alto- 
gether a collection of very curious facts. 


Sr. PETERSBURG, 23rd Dec. O.S. 
3rd Jan. N.S. 

“My dearest Mama,—Although this cannot be either a long or 
a good-for-anything letter I must write it and send it, just to 
wish you a happy new year in due season.... Winter has set in 
furiously here at last. There have been 25 degrees of cold 
Réamur ; which, I think, are more than 20 degrees of Fahrenheit 
below nought. There are at this moment 224 degrees—all well- 
covered with thick snow, and quite illuminated by the brightest 
of all moonlights. Carriage wheels creak and whistle on the 
streets in a way quite inconceivable, unless one has tried it, like 
a knife on a plate: from the excessive hardness and smoothness 
of the surface, I believe. Mr. L. goes out every day on foot and 
in a sledge—I have given it up since the cold has been so very , 
severe, except in a close carriage. This is a sad dry letter; but I 
thought it better than none at all, just as a sign of unfrozen 
life, to send you part, oh so very small a part of my good wishes. 
Well, so here we are in 1814, and, please Heaven, before it is over, 
some months before, I trust I shall see you all again. That is 
certainly enough to make the new date look quite beautiful to 
ME.” 0% 
On Tuesday evening, 4th January, Lady Sarah writes an 
account of how she was frostbitten. She makes light of it to her 
family, but she very nearly died. She always said it was because 
she ventured to open her mouth and laugh. ‘This morning the 
thermometer exhibited 26 degrees of cold—sun very bright, sky 
clear, no wind, At noon, seized by an unhappy fit of curiosity, I 
proceeded to tease and wheedle Monsieur Lyte till permitted to 
disobey the doctor, and walk, Ever-to-be-remembered expedition 
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to the Neva. Dress, a quadruple shawl and fur shuba over it. 
Fur boots, wadded velvet bonnet. Set out, liked it well till we 
reached the boulevards. Then Mr. L.’s nose froze at the point ; 
turned white. I pantingly announced it to him. He cured it 
with snow. We proceed. All the view the colour like bright 
cream, rather hazy, but very sparkling and still: awful degree of 
frost very striking. I, however, soon unable to meditate, for at 
Neva, where reigned a frost of 30 degrees, I was taken with 
faintness, inclining me strongly to lie down, was very near 
begging Mr. L. to allow me so to do! very odd measure, certainly. 
Then for one instant had great pain in feet and hands. But these 
symptoms directly gave way to a general insensibility, far from 
agreeable. Remember only after that being much frightened, 
complaining in a feeble whimper, and trying in vain to feel in my 
fingers, pinching and biting hard. They persisted in being like a 
large bunch of very thick hard icicles put into my hand—Mr. L, 
hurrying me on all the time. At last, making a very unwise 
petition to be rubbed with snow, not knowing or understanding 
anything, was landed in the snug shop of Feuillette, Patissier. 
There in a deplorable plight, laid almost fainting on sofa—good 
deal swelled—lace obliged to be cut, ditto boot lace, wrist-bands 
loosened, then recovered my hands, though an absolute agony of 
pain made me almost cry. Monsieur Lyte’s face—its colour ! 
Then left as weak as if I had been ill, all the time on a sofa in 
an upper room of Madame Feuillete’s—her kindness: giving me 
des petites bowillons légers, and wrapping me up, and settling me on 
cushions—Mlle, Feuillete, ugly miss of 17. Mr. L. went to fetch 
Dr. Crichton, scolded by Doctor, but recommended to drink brandy 
and water, got quite warm through and through, sent home, ate 
a good dinner, and quite snug now, only not absolutely 
strong yet.” 


PETERSBURG, January 23rd, 1814. 


“ Here is an unexpected opportunity for me to write a family 
letter, My dearest Circle. Mr. Bayard, of all people in the world 
—the American minister—has been so good as to offer to take an 
epistle to England for us. He is a very good sort of man, and 
Mr. L. has been acquainted with him for some weeks, and had 
some rather curious conversation with him. They say here that 
Lord Castlereagh is gone to Headquarters. I hope he is, and 
upon some mission so very important that even my little Lord 
Walpole must be told about it by a courier. This hope keeps me 
rather in spirits about letters just now... . 

Last night I did go out, and was very much delighted by 
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seeing a little Russian play, or opera, extremely well acted, sung 
and danced, in a room, by Russians. The music was remarkably 
pretty; the dancing beautiful; Cossack dances which are s0 
manly and martial and gay, they are quite cheering to look at. 
The national costume is very pretty; they wear silver, or rather 
tin heels to their boots, which they keep knocking together, 
making a measured little noise like castanets, and quite as lively. 
One of the actresses spoke in the dialect of Ukraine, which is 
really as soft as Italian. 

We have been a good deal alarmed and occupied of late by a 
horrid accident that has happened to our poor friend Madame de 
Bardaxi. The day after she dined with us she foolishly went near 
a stove that was open and her gown caught fire: she was dread- 
fully burnt; all her clothes and most of her skin besides. We 
happened to go and dine there the day after the accident; we 
were uninvited, which is the usual way here, and we wanted to 
come away again on hearing what was the matter, but M. le 
Chevalier forced us to stay in the true foreign way, in the very 
next room to that where his poor wife was actually screaming 
with torture. I thought she could not have lived after such a 
roasting, but, luckily, she had an English surgeon. It is rather 
too hard to be burnt to death here. 

The winter continues of a frightful severity ; everybody agrees 
in thinking it unexampled for the last 30 years. This very day 
we have had only 7° of cold, but then it is only for twenty-four 
hours that it relaxes so, about once a fortnight, just to allow a 
vast profusion of snow to fall, on the top of all we have had 
already, and then, down again flies the mercury to 15°, 20°, 25°, 
and keeps playing about at that genial pitch. It makes me quite 
silly about castle-building, or rather summer fancying, and I 
actually caught myself t’other day reading de préférence, in the 
‘Bibliotheque Portative,’ some dry artieles about the science of 
Botany ; merely for the pleasure of filling my head with notions 
of tulips and hyacinths and roses.” ... 

I hope you don’t much admire Madame de Stael’s new book, 
‘De l’Allemagne.’ We are reading it; that is, as much of it as 
we can: some seems to us so very difficult to understand, and so 
very unworthy of the trouble of translating into sense, that we 
very often skim, not seldom skip. There are to be sure a few 
entertaining passages, and a pretty account of the Féte d’Inter- 
laken ; but it is all so very German, and so full of sentimentalibus 
lacrymacrorum, that I don’t think it would have done for us, ten 
months ago even.” 

The next letter was written when Lady Sarah was recovering 
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from an attack of typhoid fever, and Mr, Lyttelton had started 
on a ten days’ trip to Moscow. 


PETERSBURG, March 20th, 1814. 


... “Everything here begins to look less wintry. The days 
are lengthening fast, so that I get up at seven o'clock again, and 
am now writing by daylight at six. ... The sun has so much 
power that he actually reduces the cold on frosty days many 
degrees; and on still happier days when it thaws, the houses 
drip, the gutters spout, the passans are all taken up with picking 
their way through slop, and the whole spectacle is in short quite 
lovely to behold. Iam sure I never watched the first buds of 
spring in England with such agreeable anxiety and attention, as 
I do its first puddles in Russia. 

Two or three women, Mme. Baconnin, Mme. Palianski, Mme. 
Novossiltzoff come to me perpetually; they wanted to sit with 
me, of course, much before I was able to bear anything like con- 
versation, except Mr. Lyte’s, but now, especially as he is in Moscow, 
it amuses me very much to see these ladies, and they really are 
as goodnatured as if I was their best friend. I ought not, in 
enumerating Jittle attentions, to omit those of the Empress, who 
was so gracious as to send a German gentleman in full dress, 
with paste buttons and a prodigiously powdered head, almost 
daily to Mr. L. to make enquiry about me, besides quite oppressing 
me with jellies and things utterly unfit and impossible for me 
to eat. 

I was going, just before I was taken ill, to write you a long 
history of how we went to see a sort of St. Cyr of the Empress’s 
establishing; and how we saw two or three hundred young 
ladies, each one more frightful than the last, receiving certaiuly 
a very excellent education, in a magnificent establishment, all 
under the Empress’s own direction and inspection ; and how while 
we were in perfect ease and happiness admiring and enquiring, 
appeared by a plot laid on purpose to surprise us, the Empress 
herself, with whom we then had to parade about and make small 
talk for an hour or two longer. She is a very charitable, good 
sort of woman, spends her whole time in attending to the hospitals 
and institutions which are numerous here, and into every detail 
of which she looks herself. 

Oh, before I finish I must beg to retract an unqualified opinion 
I foolishly gave before we had half read it, on Madame de Stael’s 
book, which entertained us afterwards a good deal, some parts are 
beautiful; but some! I think I never read such stuff as some of 
it, and I hope you hate her for all her vanity and affectation.” 
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if PETERSBURG, March 25th, 1814. 


“My Dearest Mama. This is, I verily believe, my last bulletin. 
I mean of my late fever, for I think I can safely and truly assure 
you that I have no remains of it whatever. . . . Besides all this I 
am, in spite of the most odious weather, and utter impossibility 
of going out, as happy as possible; and as merry all day long, not 
a minute hanging heavy. ‘What!’ you will say, ‘all alone by 
yourself! from common civility to your husband, at least you 
should not mention it.’ But my dear Mammi, sachez that I am 
not alone. My husband came back to me three days after he left 
me. His reason for turning back when he had only reached 
Novogorod, was the state of the roads; one of the lovely effects of 
a Russian spring is to make them all but impassable. The half- 
melted snow, lying all uneven in heaps, upon a road made of 
round stems of trees laid across, makes it as rough as a stormy 
sea suddenly frozen. Then the Kibitka is the most odious of all 
carriages, fit for nothing but the smoothest sledging; it would 
have taken him nine or ten days to get to Moscow, and so as soon 
as he heard this he came back, not very much to my affliction. 
... An inflammation in his eyes was beginning, and is among the 
Russians themselves a frequent consequence of winter travelling.” 

March 26th is the date of the next entry in the diary. Tho 
sole piece of news is that their next door neighbour “has set up 
a smoking pipe—obliged to paste paper over door to shut out 
stink.” 

“ April 14th.—Took a walk for the first time these two months 
—5 degrees of heat now—very fine day—streets dirty. Neigh- 
bourhood pestiferous, by the way. After my walk, came home, 
had a long visit from Dr. Rogerson; Mr. L. concealed the while 
in the next room, for fear of bore. The Doctor deaf and somewhat 
dull, not very. Well, then read out loud in the ‘ History of Peter 
the Great, then dinner. Evening at first infested with much 
stink from neighbour; mixture of old tobacco, garlicand Russian, 
very overcoming and sickening. Shut ourselves in tight, and 
now snug. 

Tuesday May 3rd.—Yesterday walked the Hermitage very 
pleasantly. Magnificent pictures by Snyders not seen before. 
Mem. in one of them is the original of the piece of tapestry over 
Tapestry-room chimney piece at Althorp, two Dutch women 
bargaining about fruit. Saw, too, Sir Joshua’s ‘Infant Hercules’ ; 
very bad picture, all glaring and ill-drawn; made worse by being 
covered by a flood of varnish. 

Saturday Tth May. Went with Mme. Baconnin to the Taurida 
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Palace. Very delightful country house on the outskirts of the 
town. All the rooms well-proportioned and livable. Garden 
pretty as to laying out—but no grass—nothing green except leaves 
of crocus and slight appearance of vegetation on the willow trees. 
Gardens in good order, Scotch and cross gardener, fine grape 
houses and hot houses of all sorts—Mem: cherry shed; cherries 
won’t grow in open air here. This palace was left by Potempkin 
to Catherine II., after he had given her many famous fétes there. 
Paul made a barrack of it and kept horses in the great saloon.” 


PETERSBURG, May 10th, 1814. (N. 5.) 


..» “All the sunshine we have enjoyed, has not yet been 
sufficient to thaw Lake Ladoga, and it continues to send us such 
bitter, ungenial breezes from the North East, that I much prefer 
the heart of winter to this unnatural spring. Dr. Crichton 
advised us to wait for some improvement in the weather before 
we ran the risk of travelling in it. I feel much better than ever 
and long so intensely to set off with my face towards England, 
that I shall hardly be able to muster a sad face when I take leave 
of the very kindest of my Russian friends. 

We read the Berlin newspapers we take in till our mouths 
water at the accounts of rainy days, public amusements out of 
doors, and villas to be let for the swmmer; when here we are 
with double windows; a sweeping North Easter, driving clouds 
of dust up and down the streets; and a dismal cold sky and 
useless sun shining all upon glaring white stone, and not yet able to 
bring out one bud upon the shrubs in the Imperial Gardens! To 
be sure the Neva does look so surprisingly beautiful, that while 
one is walking near its banks, it is impossible not to be pleased, 
in spite of the wind. The water is of the very brightest blue, 
and flows rapidly along, covered with pretty little boats, between 
quays of granite, and rows of magnificent palaces. There never 
was, I do think, so striking and spacious and promising a town 
as this.” 


PETERSBURG, 20th May, 1814. 


“We went two days ago to see two of the Emperor's villas, 
Peterhof and -Oranienbaum. We were accompanied by Lord 
Walpole and every Englishman now here travelling. The day 
was fine, like a tolerable hunting day at Christmas in England: 
nota blade of grass, not a leaf nor a snowdrop to be seen, and some 
patches of snow and ice are still lurking under the banks of woods 
and canals. As to the palaces, they were more curious than beauti- 
fal and not much of either. One can’t help hating old Peter for 
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building his capital in so hideous, and hopeless a dead flat swamp, 
and forcing his wretched subjects to establish themselves in it 
in spite of ague and malaria; and this feeling really takes away 
much of the interest belonging to his bedchamber, his night-cap, 
and dressing-gown, which are to be seen at Peterhof. Besides 
which, all these Imperial villas are built of wood, stuccoed over, 
and the stucco is tumbling off; and the whole looks shabby, 
neither magnificent nor comfortable in the least degree. The 
road is on both sides edged with country houses, all likewise of 
wood, painted in patterns, or stuccoed. So solid are these villas, 
that one of them which we had admired in going out of town in 
the morning, we found in the evening a heap of ruins, burnt to 
the ground entirely, in two hours. So much for the Russian 
Wimbledon ! 

I do nothing now but fidget about, packing up everything to 
be the quicker ready to set out for Berlin and find letters. Oh 
that we were but off! I can’t express how en /’air I am already ; 
and I wish besides I had done with the horrid business of taking 
leave. In some cases it really will be painful; to be perfectly 
sure one never shall see a person again, if one has seen them but 
once a week for six months, makes a regular wishing good-bye no 
pleasant business; and in all other cases, where one is not so 
well acquainted, it is worse, to have to spendjso many phrases. 
The poor Countess Stroganoff who was so very kind to us at the 
beginning of the winter we have not seen lately. Her only son 
was killed in one of the late battles, a fine young man of eighteen, 
on his first campaign! His father was in the action, can any- 
thing be more shocking? Another of our friends I have men- 
tioned often to you, Mme. de Bardaxi, wife of the Spanish minister. 
I told you she was nearly burnt to death; well, just as she 
recovered that, she fell ill and died in three days, at twenty-four 
years old, leaving her wretched husband and two children. He 
is a most genuine preua chevalier of a Spaniard, rather too much 
of a grandee in figure, but with a soul much bigger than his body, 
and not near so black. 

It is, do you know, actually raining—soft, slow, drizzling 
rain! For the first time this age, since December last! All 
good for us; it will lay the dust, soften the air, hurry the spring, 
help on the wheels, and so away to the house that Jack built!” 

Lady Sarah writes in her diary at Riga :— “ Sunday, 6th June, 
1814. 

Visited yesterday by Mr. Cumming, the banker, a civil 
Scotchman. He talked politics. Let out an ugly story of the 
autocrat, At the Battle of Bautzen the reserve of his army was 
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detained by him about his person, to guard him, Battle was lost.* 
Wittgenstein said after to Alexander. ‘If your Majesty had been 
at Petersbourg, the battle would have been won ; but to protect your 
sacred person, I was obliged to weaken my main army till it was 
overpowered.’ ‘Do you recollect,’ said the Emperor, ‘in whose 
presence you are?’ ‘Sire, I am at your Majesty’s commands, I 
am your. Majesty’s officer.’ This never has been forgiven by 
Alexander, and Wittgenstein is not Field Marshal, tho’ well 
deserving it.t 

June 7th, Riga.—Mr. Cumming paid me a long visit last 
night—very intelligent, right-headed man. Talked a good deal 
of politics. Corruption of every man in every office in Russia ; 
no manner of use for an English Minister to be there, could do 
nothing but by bribery, and if that once begins, no end to it. 
Alexander hates Woronzow, junior, and all others whom he thinks 
superior in talents. Strange existence of a confraternity of 
gamblers in this country. Headquarters at Petersbourg. Travel- 
ling fellows sent out in various directions to gamble for the 
common stock, which pays each a percentage on winnings and 
supports the decayed brethren. Some men of high rank among 
them: one he mentioned who left an office to become member of 
the society. Mr. Cumming’s wise indifference about the tariff. 
Wretched bad treaties of commerce made hitherto, always 
omitting Riga, tho’ the most commercial town in Russia. It was 
in the 17th century one of the Hanseatic towns. 

June 7.,—Evening—at Mitau. Left Riga at 12. After 
wriggling thro’ its crowded narrow streets, we had to wait half an 
hour at the bridge which was drawn up for some ships to pass 
thro’ it. Strange mob of fellow-sufferers waiting too, in droskies 
and on foot. Bearded Russians, Polish Jews, fair Germans, and 
savages from the country, all jabbering round us. Bridge very 
curicus; a mere raft, sinking and rising with the carriages, and 
edged on both sides by tall merchant ships, forming the only 
parapet. 

After Riga was fairly left, found ourselves on an infamously 
bad, rough, muddy road of rondins, jolted one to pieces, made one 
tremble for the Russian built Britchka. Got over it safe—no 
great improvement however, for all the road bad. Flat and 
Frightfullest possible country. Only one station between Riga and 
this place where we stopped to eat cold beef. The people there 
tho’ all speaking three languages, Russian, Curish and German, 

* Or rather it was left undecided, with much loss on both sides. 


Tt He was removed from the command of the army immediately after 
the battle. 
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seemed utter savages, quite frightening.... Mitau itself is a 
dreary picture of decayed neatness and comfort. Great Palace, 
once the Duke of Courland’s, now a dismal barrack. Remains of 
pretty good houses and churches, must have been a cheerful sort 
of little capital. All this province is said to have grown worse 
in every respect a@ vue d’oeil since the Russians conquered and 
enslaved it. ... 

Memel, June 12, morning.—Performed our journey yesterday 
from Libati to Ritzen. Driven over a bad sandy road first along 
the sea shore and then through an immense forest, by a Jewish 
fiihr-mann, a real brute of the most suspicious appearance and 
savage manners. We stopped to dine at Ritzai, a bad little inn 
on the skirts of the great forest. People most strange; women 
dressed in black, tight pantaloons, bare footed, very short 
petticoats, jackets and white veils: riding astride, We proceeded 
into the forest after dinner. Story of 160 robbers having been 
expelled from it two years ago by soldiers. Jew postillions very 
suspiciously keeping in by-roads, winding thro’ the most lonely 
parts of the wood, and occasionally sounding a shrill whistle. No 
adventures, however. Reached Ritzen, and found to our dismay 
only a wretched thatched cottage in sort of glade of the forest, 
knee deep in sand, floor not close, air seen thro’ in many places, 
and only one room! All the people looking miserable and 
suspicious. We slept on stretchers in the room, and poor Rowland 
and Roberts and George in the great scrambling wohn-stiibe, 
without undressing. Glad enough to set out this morning. Jew 
postillion tried again to go out of an excellent high road into 
the winding forest paths, but was stopped by Mr. L. We then 
proceeded prosperously to Polangen, the Jewish-Russian frontier 
town. I right glad, privately, to be out of the great forest and 
away from the Jew postillion, whom we were forced to drop short 
of Polangen, it being the Sabbath, and he was afraid of driving 
in among his elders. Polangen full of Jews in long gowns and 
villanous faces; women with great turbans and long veils, 
Operations here performed, of greasing the path of custom-house 
officers ; showing our pass and paying and dismissing our Russian 
Courier. Then passed the barrier, at about 12 o’clock this 
morning, 12th June, 1814. Never to be forgotten glass of wine 
to each of the crew except me, given by Mr. L. on the plain just 
this side the frontier, and three cheers performed by him and 
Roberts, faute de more plebeians, at having left the land of 
cheating and got into a gentlemanlike country.” 
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Cli th’ SLiddler. 


THe year was at the spring, and all the hillside, from the 
crowning woods to the wide valley below, sparkled with vivid 
green buds like tiny points of light on bush and tree, and 
yellow gleam of daffodils in the cottage gardens. There was the 
sparkle of spring too in the life of the hillside. The men swung 
off to work with step more alert, and the women and children 
went about with cheerfulness and laughter as the sunshine dazzled 
their eyes and the fresh wind ruffled their garments. 

Spring too was in the soul of Eli Grimshaw, known throughout 
the district as “ Eli th’ Fiddler,” as he sat at his cottage door 
tuning his violin, his memory recalling bud and blossom of long 
ago. Perhaps Eli was not so old as he appeared. True, he 
stooped so that his grey beard almost touched his knees, and his 
face was wrinkled with many lines, but poverty is an etcher 
whose graving-tool marks deeply, and the stoop was more the 
result of weariness than of years. His thick hair had little grey 
in its long locks, and bright eyes—extraordinarily youthful eyes 
—lit up the wrinkled face. 

Thus bent, yet with a look of vitality incongruous with his 
aspect of age, Eli resembled an old gnome, a kobold escaped from 
a magic rose-garden, or shut out from it perchance, and playing 
to men and women the melodies that had soothed the fairy folk of 
the underworld. 

For this bent old man with bright eyes was a marvellous 
player, and his fame was great among the music-loving Lancashire 
people; which was well, seeing that he was almost entirely 
dependent on his violin. Who and what he had been no one 
knew. Fifteen years before, when he, a stranger, had settled 
himself in the little two-roomed dwelling, he had wisely explained 
to the neighbours that he was a Morecambe Bay man, but was 
minded to live here in the southern part of the county. This at 
once gave him a certain standing in the place; he was one of 
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themselves, as it were, and had a right to be silent if he chose 
regarding his past history. 

The fact that his rent was always forthcoming led to the 
general belief that Eli had “a tidy bit o’ brass laid by;” but the 
sum must have been very small, otherwise he would not have 
wandered about the country-side as he constantly did, nor tramped 
so often the eight long miles between the green hill whore stood 
his home, and the gloomy manufacturing city whose smoke 
darkened the eastern horizon; the city from whose thronged 
streets he returned with heavier pocket though with weary steps. 

This sunny morning he sat by his door as was his custom, 
tenderly fingering his violin and pondering the while whether he 
should walk to that murky city, and spend the fair blue day in 
bringing into the dull unlovely streets some of the music of the 
spring-tide that was awaking the earth, bird-songs and rustle of 
wind in the budding trees. By-and-by the postman came down 
the lane, and the group of gossiping women paused to exchange 
greetings with him, for everyone in the district knew everyone 
else as a matter of course. Then, to their amazement, he stopped 
by Eli th’ Fiddler and handed the old man a letter. This was 
without precedent. Never before had Eli been known to receive 
a letter, and his neighbours felt they ought to know something 
about it. All chatter ceased as all eyes turned on the mysterious 
missive and its owner. 

“ He’s a-opening it,” whispered a woman. “ He’s looking at th’ 
end. Theer!—he’s droppedit! I'll run an’ pick it up fur ’un!” 
thereby hoping to catch a glimpse of the contents. But before 
she could reach his gate, Eli had grasped his letter again with 
trembling fingers and hurried indoors, two scarlet spots of 
excitement burning on his thin cheeks. 

“He doseem a bit worrited,” commented the women. “Happen 
it’s fro his lawyer fur to tell him th’ brass is a’ gone. Eh dear, 
he’d better ha’ kept it i’ th’ owd stocking!” 

But the letter was not from any lawyer, neither was Eli 
“worrited.” He sat on a rickety chair in his little bare room, 
the scarlet spots burning more brightly on his cheeks as he 
re-read the brief note in the cramped foreign handwriting. The 
date was the previous evening, and the address that of an hotel 
in the grimy city eight miles away. 

“Dear Friend,” so ran the letter, “wilt thou”—ah, the old 
familiar du/—* dine with me to-morrow and talk of our student 
days so long ago? Iam passing through here on my way home. 
I will expect thee at seven o'clock.” And the signature was 
* Anna Barheim, née Petersen.” 
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The door, carelessly latched, swung open a few inches, and a 
pale gold streak of sunlight fell across the floor and on the note in 
Eli’s hand as he sat motionless, unheeding, while the keen sweet 
breeze stole in after the sunbeam, stirring his long locks and grey 
beard. He noticed nothing; the letter, like a magic glass, had 
shown him the vision of his youth, the old days when he had 
studied music by the Rhine, those old days when the Rhine was 
but another name for romance, and to be a student was to be 
light-hearted as a grasshopper. Those old days!—when he and 
Anna Petersen, the yellow-haired Swedish girl, had dreamt of 
winning fame together. Well, she had outstripped him in the 
race; she had become a great singer, had married, had retired 
emerging occasionally from retirement to sing perhaps one song 
here and there as now. Through the long years he had followed 
her career with eager interest, not dreaming of meeting her 
again. ‘l'o-day !—to-day was yesterday, the far-off yesterday. 

Eli roused himself, there was much to be done. Locking up 
his violin, he set out for the dark city that, during the last hour, 
had become to him as one of those enchanted rose-gardens which 
appear but dreary wildernesses till the magic key turns in the lock. 
Presently he, the wanderer, would re-enter the lost rose-garden of 
his youth. 

He reached the city by devious ways, avoiding the better streets 
lest he should be seen; he desired not to be seen as yet. He first 
sought a stationer’s where he wrote a note, addressing it to the 
great singer, and posted it close by. This done, he betook 
himself to an evil-smelling part of the town where rival odours of 
fried fish and decayed vegetables strove for mastery. Here Eli 
stopped before a dingy little shop with second-hand garments 
flapping dismally on either side of the dorway. 

“Tt ish der loan of a dress suit you vant, hey?” said the 
proprietor, who knew “ th’ Fiddler.” “Vell, here ish von goot 
suit; der oldt shentleman died last veek. Joost for to-night? 
To dine mit an oldt friendt? I see. Vell, try him. So, he fit 
all right. Here ish a good light overcoat to go mit der suit, I 
vill throw him in for der same money. You pring dem all pack 
to-morrow ?” 

Eli agreed to this, and produced the money with pathetic 
willingness, though the sum demanded was larger than it need 
have been, and much more than he could afford. When he walked 
away carrying the bundle, the clothes-dealer looked pensively 
after the bent yet alert figure, and murmured— 

“Der oldt friendt ish von woman, otherwise he would haf 
pargained a leetle,” 
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There were several purchases still to be made, for it is obvious 
that a flannel shirt is incongruous with a dress suit, to say nothing 
of one’s shoes and one’s pocket-handkerchief. Eli’s last call was 
upon an acquaintance who kept a flourishing barber’s shop in the 
next street to the clothes-dealer. To this barber, who was a man 
of culture and prided himself on his learning, the musician 
explained his wishes and was understood. 

“'Tha wants thysen trimmed up sort o’ peaky? Loike them 
Armada chaps i’ th’ picture o’er at th’ Town Hall? A’ reet! 
Set thee down, an’ I’ll turn thee out own brother to ’em.” 

Eli’s locks fell like Samson’s, but with a contrary effect, for 
strength seemed to return to the shorn one. Instead of “ th’ 
Fiddler,” shaggy and unkempt, there appeared a man past middle 
age certainly, yet not old, with pointed beard and moustache, 
sharp delicate features, and bright eyes fall of the expectancy of 
youth. 

“Theer!” observed the barber, surveying his customer with 
satisfaction, “folks ‘ll take thee fur Shakespeare out o’ th’ 
waxworks. Look at thysen i’ th’ big glass o’er theer.” 

“Thank you,” said Eli, “it is what I wished.” 

He paid, took up his various parcels, and left. 

“Wonder what th’ owd chap’s up to?” mused the barber. 
“He's a sight younger wi’ a’ that hair off. Happen he’s seen 
better days, poor owd brid!” 

The train bore Eli home, for he had already walked some ten 
miles, and one must not be too weary when one re-enters the rose- 
garden. He reached his cottage unseen by his neighbours, who 
were busy with the mid-day meal. All the afternoon his door 
remained shut, but the violin sang lightly, a bird-shower of notes, 
rippling cadences full of laughter and merriment of spring. 
By-and-by came silence; Eli was dressing. About six o'clock he 
left the cottage, carrying his violin, and the train took him back 
to the city of grime and toil. 

He saw no grime, thought not of toil; the key had turned in 
the lock, the gate was open, here was the rose-garden. It was 
not only the woman he was going to see, but the past, the old 
happy careless past. The streets were surely shining as he 
walked along them! Now he reached the hotel; he was shown 
into a room of which his dazzled eyes beheld nothing, but 
he was conscious that a big fair woman in a glittering black 
gown came towards him with smiling face and outstretched 
hands. 

“Anna!” he said. ‘ Madame Barheim!” 

“Welcome, my dear friend!” she cried, “Till I got your 
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reply I feared my little note might not reach you. The time was 
so short, but that I could not help.” 

“T was sure to come,” he murmured, bending to kiss the plump 
white hands he held. 

Then his vision cleared, and he looked with happy eyes upon 
his old love. Oh, she had not changed—not much; had grown 
stouter and a little older, of course; that was all. Her hair was 
yellow as ever; in truth the colour now was artificial, but Eli did 
not know that, and what did it matter? The same pink and 
white apple-bloom complexion ; here art also assisted nature, and 
again what did it matter? Madame Barheim was an excellent 
woman; if she had the trifling weakness of wishing to conceal 
the thefts of the years, it was a harmless weakness; and this 
evening, in the soft light of the shaded candles, she looked almost 
the Anna Petersen of the long ago, the young Swedish girl who 
hoped to be a singer, and studied by the Rhine. 

“Tam sorry my husband is not here to meet you,” she said as 
they sat down to dinner, “ but Tam alone. Some day you must 
see my children. I have two, a son and a daughter.” 

“T should like to see the children,” said Eli, thinking of them 
as tiny creatures with sunny locks like their mother’s. She 
read his thought and was pleased. So she looked as young as 
that ?—then she would not tell him her son was a tall fellow of 
twenty, and her daughter married. Since her old comrade could 
dream so prettily, why awake him! 

He was not altered, this friend of the past, bright-eyed, 
romantic, impressionable as ever. A little nervous too, his hands 
trembled slightly. She did not know how many years had flown 
since he had sat at a civilised table. But presently the food and 
wine warmed and restored him, and once more he was the gay 
careless young violinist of the bygone time. 

“You heard doubtless that I have retired?” she asked, 

“To the world’s loss,” he replied. “But you will sing for 
me? The papers tell me you sometimes sing for charity, even 
now you are on your way to do so. Well, here is charity—the 
truest charity.” 

Decidedly he had not changed. This was Eli Grimshaw the 
student, light of heart, fluent of speech. The great singer smiled. 

“Gladly will I bestow that charity, and you will accompany 
me as of old. Tell me, to what music have you listened of late?” 

“To that of the birds. They still sing as they did in Eden, as 
they did on the Rhine.” 

“Ah, the Rhine of our youth! Alas, my friend, it no longer 
exists, Once it was wonderful, was it not? It had its Lurley- 
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burg, its Mausthurm, its Nixen. Now, all the enchantment has 
fled. There are factories, and there is no Rhine, merely a river— 
any river!” 

“ Yet the Rhine exists!” hedeclared. “ It lives in our memories, 
All the old places live; the mill where we used to go to eat 
cherries, the meadow below the castle where we had little feasts 
and sang volkslicder.” 

“And where you fell into the river,” she said laughing, “and 
the fat German student with the scarred nose called out, * for the 
love of heaven, save the violin!’ Have you that violin yet?” 

He nodded. “Thesame. It is good company. It sings not 
only the notes I touch, but other notes of long ago. It has an 
undersong; it talks of the old companions. Oh, those were 
merry days! Where are all our friends? Some, I know, 
have passed to the Silent Land, but of many I have heard 
nothing.” 

“ For example?” 

“ For example, von Bleiben.” 

“The painter? He gave up art, married well, and is very old, 
much older than the two of us together!” She laughed—her 
own enchanting langh. 

“So? Then the Pole? ” 

“Who wished for much liberty? He went to America in 
search of it, and was killed in an election riot.” 

“Too much liberty. And the Russian, who wrote poems to 
you?” 

“ Ah, in his case there was too little liberty. He returned to 
Moscow, wrote poems not so harmless as those, and”—she spread 
out her hands tragically, “ Siberia!” 

So the tales went on, of this one and of that. 

“You do not ask about Liebmann,” said Madame Barheim 
presently. “It was from him I learnt your address.” 

“T am eternally indebted to him!” cried Eli. “When I 
received your note I was too happy to wonder how it reached me. 
I saw him at the railway station here. A fortunate meeting 
for me.” 

And Eli recalled how in the winter dusk he had accosted his 
old acquaintance, craving for a few words with one who knew the 
world he had once known, and trusting to the darkness to hide 
the poverty of his appearance. How lucky that he had spoken to 
Liebmann! 

“Tt is truly like a dream, our meeting,” she said, smiling upon 
him as Anna Petersen had smiled long ago. 

“No, this is reality, the return of the only reality.” 
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She bent her grey eyes on him. “Have you not lived, my 
friend?” 

He ipaused a moment. “Yes. I have lived as the dreaming 
butterfly lives, lying with folded wings in a glittering web of its 
own spinning; but now I am awake once more.” 

“Tell me something of yourself, of your wife and children. 
Surely you have them?” 

“] have none; my violin has been all those to me.” 

“Your violin?” A look of compassion was in her eyes. 
“ Yet, my friend ”—— 

“Qh, I had other dreams once; but life slips by. I had an 
accident which crippled me. It was long before I could use my 
arm again, and when I had recovered the world had swung on, 
so”’—he shrugged his shoulders, then smiled carelessly. 

She did not question him further as to why he had dropped out 
of the race; she had known so many who had wearied of the toil 
or who just missed being great, or whose lives were shadowed by 
persistent ill-luck. She did not suppose him one of these last ; 
she knew nothing of his poverty; he looked comfortable, fairly 
prosperous; he was the gay comrade she remembered. 

Who was to tell her that the clothes he wore were hired; that 
he was but appearing for one evening on the stage of his long- 
past youth; that by-and-by he would walk home eight miles to 
his humble cottage, and to-morrow resume the life of a street 
musician? Of all this she was utterly ignorant, and he, in 
the warm glow of the radiant present, forgot all save the present 
and the shining long ago. 

What an evening that was! Here was the magic rose-garden 
of the past, and Eli wandered along the familiar paths, guided by 
his old love, meeting his old companions. 

“You will sing something for me, will you rot?” he asked, 
with a wistful glance towards the open piano. ‘“ emember, it 
is charity!” 

“What would you like to hear? And where is your violin? 
You must accompany me.” 

Eli took the instrument out of its case, then hesitated. She 
saw and understood. 

“You wish to hear me without your accompaniment? Very 
well; but you must forget the voice I once had. What shall 
I sing?” 

“ The volkslieder we sang by the mill when we twisted a wreath 
of cherries for your hair,” he said eagerly. 

“Ah, the cherries! I had forgotten.” 

The great singer's voice no longer retained all its exquisite 
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notes, but it was still marvellous, and assisted by the most 
perfect art. Presently she stopped and smilingly held up one 
finger. 

e Listen!” she said. There were shuffling sounds outside in 
the corridor. “Those are the other people in the hotel. They 
come soft-footed to hear.” 

“No wonder! Who would not come to hear you, Anna?” 

“Let them hear you now. Play Bach to me; you used to 
play Bach.” 

She leant back in an armchair, ber sparkling black draperies 
flowing round her, the light shining on her fair head, listening 
with her charming air of appreciative friendliness; and in Eli’s 
hands the violin became alive. 

When he ceased she nodded gravely. “ You play better than 
ever, my friend. It is long since I have heard such playing. I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 

A little more music, a little more recalling of old memories, 
and then—Eli was bidding adieu. ; 

“But we must meet again!” she cried. “Iam sometimes in 
England. I will write. And you will write to me?” 

Eli joyfully agreed and passed out into the night, dazzled by 
the brightness of the evening he had spent in the rose-garden ; 
nay, he was still in the rose-garden, he had not yet left it. Of 
the smoky streets he saw nothing; on he walked, mechanically, 
till he gained the open country and the high road. There was 
no moon, therefore the ways were dusky. All the better for 
dreams ! 

He was not trudging home to his cottage on the hillside; oh 
no! he was back in his youth, and the song of the wind as it 
swept by him was the rush of the Rhine, Painted by memory 
on the darkness, he beheld all the familiar scenes, Here was the 
mill, the little inn beside it, the tables spread for guests under 
the linden tree by the door, sunshine and shadow dappling the 
ground. Here were the merry companions of old days—the 
laughing girls, the irrepressible boys—all with the infinite possi- 
bilities of life before them. They meant to be famous; mean- 
while, they were happy. Anna was there; they had made a 
wreath of cherries for her, red and white on her yellow hair; and 
she had sung for them—sung like the Lurley! They had danced, 
too, in a ring round her; he remembered the wild leapings and 
twirlings, the songs and the laughter. Then the long walk home 
when the sunset died; the walk under the stars, by the Rhine. 
Yes, of course, he was walking home by the Rhine. His companions 
were just a little way in front, some a little way behind; Anna 
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had turned aside for a moment to speak to a loiterer, and he was 
strolling on—how clearly he heard the river ! 

At last the dark mass of the hill rose before Eli, and his feet, 
like those of one who wanders in his sleep, took him into the lane 
that mounted the hillside. Slowly he toiled upward, while the 
brooklet flowing along the side of the lane rippled softly in the 
night and helped his dreaming fantasy. There was a stile half- 
way, and Eli sat down on the lower step to rest. He was very 
tired; the day had been so wonderful, so filled with excitement ; 
and this was the second time he had walked the distance between 
his cottage and the busy city eastward. 

So in the dim starlight he sat, listening to the tinkling rush of 
the brook, his spirit still steeped in the enchantment of the past. 
He did not tell himself he had enjoyed his evening; it was not 
one evening, all the sunny long-ago had risen and claimed him. 
Presently his violin slipped from his grasp; he would sleep a 
little; he had often slept, lulled by the Rhine—he would so 
sleep now. 

When the dawn aroused the hillside, a man going to his work 
found Eli slumbering by the stile, and essayed to wake the 
sleeper. Then he perceived the slumber was too deep for any 
awakening. 

“Eh, ’tis a pity!” muttered the labourer, looking down on the 
huddled figure, the worn face serene and peaceful. “A pity!” 
he repeated, meditatively rubbing his chin. ‘An’ yet, I dunno! 
Happen ’tis best.” 

Assuredly it was best. The gate of the rose-garden had closed 
while Eli was within. 

C, L, Anrrosvs. 
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Japanese Ghosts. 


“Or course educated people do not believe these things.” So 
said the good-looking young Japanese who, perfectly at ease in 
his well-fitting European clothes, and with a cigarette between 
his fingers, had been entertaining me with weird stories and 
ghostly superstitions of his country. ‘Only simple people, and— 
well— women.” 

“Your mother and sisters, for instance?” 

“Yes,” he admitted a little unwillingly, “my mother and 
sisters are old-fashioned. You see they live far away from Tokio 
in an old house near the sea, and in the winter there are strange 
noises. At one time they firmly believed the house to be haunted. 
I am afraid they were disappointed when I put an end to the little 
mystery. On winter nights a strange moaning sound was heard— 
no, it was not like the wind, it was more vibrating, had more of 
a thrill, it seemed to proceed from somewhere in the roof, and it 
terrified all the women of the house, who were persuaded that it 
was of supernatural origin. At last I investigated the garrets, 
and found an ancient spinning wheel. Evidently the rats, of 
which there were plenty, had set it whirling in their scrambles 
about the place, and so caused the mysterious sounds.” 

“ But were they only heard in winter?” 

“ Ah, that I cannot tell you. That is what my mother inquired, 
and she has some mystical theory about it, I suspect, but she did 
not confide it to me—you see, I am a sceptic.” 

This story struck me as rather lame, after the manner of most 
natural explanation stories. 

After a pause the conversation shifted to that ever-engrossing 
topic, the present state of affairs in the Far East, which my com- 
panion discussed with great intelligence and modesty. So Japan, 
the modern, the land of telephones and electric light, of new 
guns and warships, succeeded that other Japan, which is a dreamy 
ancient place, and a happy hunting ground for ghosts. 

T ere, indeed, flourishes every variety of spectre, the ghost 
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pathetic, the ghost merely horrible and the ghost grimly 
humorous; the ghost that has a local habitation, together with 
his brother of extremest vagueness; the poetical ghost and the 
commonplace ghost (for there are commonplace ghosts), the ghost 
with a mission and the ghost that is aimless; the man ghost, the 
woman ghost (most often met with), the child ghost and the 
beast ghost. There are ghosts ethereal that fade at a glance, 
and ghosts of solidity that eat and drink and marry, and in fact 
conduct themselves ia so human a manner that for years they 
pass as the genuine article, and are only at length detected by 
some slight peculiarity, such as a fondness for haunting apparently 
unattractive graveyards by night; or it may be that their heads 
have the habit of leaving their bodies inanimate, to patrol the 
country-side horribly alone. 

Ghosts are generally depicted by Japanese artists as shadowy 
creatures, with white terrible faces, and loose hair. Their heads, 
with the expression of their features, are more or less distinct, 
but their figures become vague towards the feet, which are hidden 
from view by a weird greyish mist. 

The Japanese stage ghost is a terrifying object. I remember 
once, as a child, prevailing upon my nurse to stand in the street 
that we might watch the O Kagura, a representation upon an 
open-air stage, in connection with a temple, and I should imagine 
in some degree resembling our own old miracle plays. On this 
occasion a ghost appeared upon the boards—a sinuous creature, 
unearthly tall, with long Medusa-like locks, and a ghostly mask 
for a face. It danced—if its soundless glidings and beckonings 
may £0 be called—and at length came and leaned over the wooden 
rail of the stage. I cannot describe the horror of it, as it stood 
there in its trailing damask garments pictured over with hideous 
symbols. It shook its head at the audience in general, or, as I 
fancied, at my miserable self, and its hair seemed to stand up and 
be alive. 

This apparition haunted me for several nights, and would 
doubtless have terrified me much more, if it had not been for my 
nurse. She was a sensible woman, and realised at an early date 
that the O Kaguwra exercised a powerful and not altogether 
beneficial fascination over me. Therefore she, one day, boldly 
took me round to the stage door, and we entered a sort of shanty 
where the actors were masking. Of course we had not the 
slightest business to be there, but no Japanese can resist a child, 
and the half-dozen men who were present smiled upon me. After 
a little parley, one of them took me by the hand, and my nurse, 
promising to return soon, departed, shutting the door behind her. 
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Presently my friend donned a fearful mask, representing a 
lion’s head with a scarlet mane. But he lifted it to grin at me 
reassuringly, and then conducted me up a step ladder on to the 
stage, and seated me in a corner by the railings. His companions 
followed, and the play began. It was realistic, but I was not 
afraid, for I saw quite close the homely blue cotton tabi (socks) 
and leggings of the lion. My nurse stood below with the crowd, 
who, if I had but known it, were fully as much diverted with the 
spectacle of a “ foreign child” as with the play itself. 

But to return to real ghosts. There is an especially ghostly 
season in Japan. This is the time of the great Bon Festival 
(about July 16th), when the souls of the dead return to this 
earth. Every grave is adorned with flowers and lighted lanterns ; 
every household shrine is prepared for its shadowy visitant, and 
suitable food is cooked and laid ready. On hill and headland 
also, are lighted the fires of the dead, and still in villages and 
country places are the souls made welcome with weird chant, 
mystic nocturnal dancing and many pale lanterns. And at the 
time of their departure, when they must once more set out for 
the unknown, there are plaited for them straw boats with flowers, 
in which they are launched down the river, or out to sea, at the 
hour of sunrise. And all the people stand upon the shore to see 
them go. 

There isa god who cares for the souls of children—Jizo Sama— 
whose shrine and image are often seen upon the highway, for he 
is also the protector of pilgrims. Now all children, when they 
die, go to the Sai-no-Kawara, which is like a sandy river bed, 
there to pile up stones for a penance. But wicked ogres knock 
down the stone piles as soon as they are built, also they hurt and 
frighten the children, and Jizo cares for the poor little ones, and 
hides them with his long sleeves, and he plays with them so that 
they may not be unhappy in the river-bed. So mothers and 
children in this upper world gladly make offerings to Jizo, and 
pile stones about the feet of his image, for this will help the little 
ghosts in the Sai-no-Kawara. 

There is a sea cave upon a little explored shore of old Japan, 
where stands an image of Jizo. And on the rocky ledges round 
about, and on the sandy floor, are towers of stones and pebbles. 
These are the work of the children’s ghosts, that come to the 
cave by night, for every morning their fresh foot-prints are to be 
seen upon thesand. Always the marks of small bare feet, though 
pious people have left straw sandals in the cave to keep their 
tender flesh from the rocks. 

Sometimes a mother is able to recall the departed soul of her 
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child; she prays very much, and in the eyes of the next treasure 
that is given to her, she recognises the spirit of her firstborn ; or 
it may be that by some slight birth-mark she is assured. 

Lovers also have their own ghostly beliefs, and act upon them 
fearlessly. For, if a young man and a girl love one another, and 
their love is unhappy, they often die together, either by poison, 
or by drowning, or by the sword, for thus their spirits will surely 
be united in the Meido. But they leave a message asking to be 
buried together, for otherwise how is it possible for them to 
obtain rest? They believe that their sorrow is caused by some 
unknown sin, committed in another life, and that this dying is 
the only expiation. 

There is a well-known story of a man who fell in love witha 
beautiful ghost. His name was Ito Tatewaki, and he was young, 
a gallant man, and a samurai. He was returning homeward, on 
foot, from a journey, and it chanced that as night fell he found 
himself alone upon a deserted road, at the foot of Mount Kotohiki. 
The high grass was upon his either hand, and through it the 
wind shivered and moaned, and that was the only sound he heard. 
He walked with his eyes on the ground, for he thought intently 
of the important family affairs that had been the occasion of his 
journey. At length, looking up, he saw, a few yards ahead of 
him, the figure of a young girl. She was alone, and flitted 
along the path before him with a singularly graceful motion, 
her feet hardly seeming to touch the ground. By her dress he 
judged her to be the upper servant, or companion, of some lady 
of rank. 

Tatewaki quickened his steps, and soon gained her side; he 
addressed her in a gentle tone so as not to startle her, expressed 
some surprise that she should venture out at nightfall and unpro- 
tected in so lonely a place, and finally offered to bear her company 
to her destination. She accepted, so they walked on, conversing 
together of many things. Tatewaki observed that the maid had 
a delicate and pale complexion, and a winning, though timid, 
speech, also that her /imono was crossed over from right to left, 
instead of from left to right, as is usual ; but this last, though he 
saw it with his eyes, he did not observe with his brain, else had 
he perhaps been spared many things.* 

They walked a great way, and the moon was risen, so that 
everything was very clear and plainly to be seen, when at last 
they came to a small house that stood in a garden, and there 
were lilies in the garden, and other flowers. The maid stopped 
and said, “My mistress lives here.” Then Tatewaki bade her 


* The garments of the dead are so folded. 
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farewell, and made to go on his way. But she answered, “ Nay, 
my mistress waits for you—she has waited a long time—follow 
me.” 

So he went into the house after her, and into a fair-sized room, 
with mats upon the floor, where was an aged woman, with a 
young and very beautiful lady ; this latter was standing in the light, 
close to a round window, and when Tatewaki saw the lady, that 
instant he loved her, and also he was afraid. But the old woman 
greeted him kindly, and the lady called him by his name, and 
spoke so sweetly that he loved her more and more. She was 
named the Lady Chidori (that is plover or dotterel), and they 
two talked together almost all the night long. 

About an hour before dawn, the old woman spread a feast, 
bringing saké, and silver saké-cups, and Tatewaki and the Lady 
Chidori drank the three times three, as it is ordered, and became 
man and wife. Then after this the Lady Chidori began to weep 
bitterly, and to lament, and she said, “I am sad, my lord, 
because we must part, for I go to the plains, where my people 
are, but you may not follow me, because the time is not come. 
But I give you a token—do not be sorrowful, for in ten years we 
may meet again.” So she left him, as he sank into a deep sleep. 

When he awoke it was morning; he lay upon the bare hill- 
side, the lower slope of Mount Kotohiki. There was no house, 
and no garden, nor any living person near, but the token was in 
his hand. And immediately he went down to the plains to 
seek for the Lady Chidori, but he found nothing at all but old, 
old graves, with grass and nettles growing between. And he 
went to the temple that was near, and the priest brought out 
ancient books, and they searched in them for a long time, and 
they found the name of the Lady Chidori, and the name of her 
father, and the names of all her people; but the whole of them 
had been dead for more than a hundred years. 

Then Tatewaki understood that he had loved a spirit. So he 
went quietly to his own home, and, being a good man, he did his 
work daily, and praised the gods. But he never loved any 
woman, nor took a wife, though his friends urged it. 

So the ten years wore away. And on the last night of the tenth 
year he walked eorrowfully in his garden, and, looking up, he 
saw the light figure of a girl that flitted gracefully towards him, 
and he knew that it was she with whom he had walked at the 
foot of Mount Kotohiki, She said, “ Prepare yourself, for my 
mistress awaits you.” Then she vanished. And the next 
morning Tatewaki was found beneath a tree of the garden, dead 
—and smiling. 
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Here is another story. 

There was once a man who had two sons, and when he was old 
and felt his end drawing near, he called them to him and said: 
“My sons, you know that I am old and weary of living, so be not 
too sorrowful when I tell you that my death is at hand; and when 
I shall be dead, do not wear yourselves out in mourning for me, 
only, I pray you, reverence my memory, and sometimes visit my 
tomb to pray the gods for me, and to pour water for the dead.” 
And both his sons promised him this with tears. So the father 
died, and for many days the young men mourned and went to 
the grave together, and prayed, and poured the water for the 
dead. And after some time they put up a fine grey stone, and 
upon it they carved the new name of their father—the name 
that is given after death. 

Then the eldest son said to his brother, “I can no longer waste 
my time here in the graveyard, for there is much good business 
and many things for me to do, and besides, I intend to take a 
wife. Therefore I shall plant the day lily, the orange flower of 
forgetfulness, and I shall count my duty finished.” And the 
younger brother said nothing, but he came so much the more to 
his father’s tomb, weeping and praying, and pouring water; and 
he planted the purple valerian, which is for remembrance, and 
so he was faithful to his promise. And once, while he kneeled, 
there was suddenly a great radiance about the grave, and an 
awful voice spoke, as it seemed, from the bowels of the earth, 
so that the young man was afraid, and hid his face in the grass, 

And the voice said, “I am the spirit who cares for your 
father’s bones. I know you for a good son and a faithful and 
an honest man, a keeper of your word ; therefore I will especially 
protect you. Go home now, and do not be afraid, for all through 
life you shall prosper.” 

So the young man went back to his house with gladness, and 
that night he was warned in a dream of the things that should 
happen on the next day, and it was shown him what he should 
do, so that in everything he might decide wisely and act well. So 
it was all his life long, and he became very rich and prosperous, 
and his children after him. 

There is one place in Japan, where the chrysanthemum, the 
bright imperial flower, is considered a thing of evil omen. For 
its name is kiku, and here there lived a serving maid called after 
it—Kiku, whose unquiet ghost still haunts a deep well in the 
neighbourhood. It seems this girl had ten valuable plates of 
fine china entrusted to her care, one of which, by accident, she 
broke. And because of her grief, or because she stood in terror 
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of her mistress, she threw herself down the well and was 
drowned. This was many years ago, but still of nights her voice 
is heard, tremulously counting over the precious plates: ‘‘ One— 
two—three—four—five—six—seven—eight—nine!” then a pause 
and a scream of terror, followed by a miserable weeping and 
lamentation. And the poor voice begins again: “ One—two— 
three —four——” and so on, in the darkness. 

The bamboo, also, is particularly felicitous. Buta poor child 
once gave her father a parting gift of a little bamboo fiute. 
During his absence in the distant city whither he went, his 
daughter was cruelly done to death through the machinations of 
a wicked stepmother, and from that hour the Jittle flute would 
play no more airs; only, when the father put it to his lips, it 
spoke pitifully of his dead child. 

Here follows the tale of the phantom of Nabéshima. 

There lived once a great Daimyo of Nabéshima, who was power- 
fal and rich, but he was prey to a wasting sickness, and every day 
he became paler and more listless. The physicians could not 
say what ailed him. Now there was a guard set about him of 
picked warriors, and the guard never left him by day, and by 
night it watched in his chamber, for it was thought that in the 
darkness some evil thing gained a power over the Daimyo, and 
caused his sickness. But about the hour of the ox (two to four in 
the morning—the special hour for ghosts) a weariness came over 
the guards, and their eyelids were weighed down, and perforce 
they sank into a deep sleep. And when they awoke it was the 
hour of the tiger (4 a.m.), and their lord lay wan and exhausted 
upon his pillow, so they knew that fresh evil had been done, and 
cursed their weakness, for they were all loyal men. But the 
next night, at the hour of the ox, they slept again. 

Now there was a young man and a soldier, called Its Séda; 
he loved the Daimyo with his whole soul, and grieved to see him 
every day more sick and nearer to his grave, and he wished that he 
might watch beside his lord’s bed, but being a simple man-at- 
arms, he could not aspire to that honourable post. Therefore, 
he washed at the well in the garden, and thus purified, prayed 
fervently to Buddha for the health of his master, and one night 
Ruiten, the priest of Buddha, saw him, and speaking to him, 
learnt the wish of his heart, and so it was granted to him to 
mount guard in the bedchamber of the Daimyo. 

Ité Séda took his place among the picked warriors, who dis- 
posed themgelves for vigil. They played chess, or told tales, con- 
versed together, or composed odes, and passed the time pleasantly. 
But [td Soda kneeled in a corner, with his sword before him, and 
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he prayed to the gods. Now at the hour of the ox the air grew 
heavy with an unearthly fragrance, and upon each man came an 
oppression that could not be withstood, so that they all fell dead 
asleep, one with his hand upon the piece, another mumbling his 
just completed hemistitch. Only Ité Soda was prepared. Already 
half-unconscious and with hands that groped, he drew his dagger 
and plunged it into his thigh, and the pain roused him. But 
goon drowsiness came once more upon him, and things in the 
chamber loomed large and indistinct. He grasped the dagger 
hilt and twisted it so that the blade worked in the wound, and 
he woke and waited. 

Presently the doors of the room slid apart, and the head of a 
beautiful girl appeared, looking carefully about. Seeing that the 
guard slept, the face smiled fearfully, and its owner glided in and 
gained the bedside of the Daimyo—he moaning in his sleep. Ité 
Séda saw that the woman had no feet, and knew her for a spectre. 

She leaned over the Daimyo and laid her face close to his, so 
that her loose hair fell upon him, and she whispered to him 
hideous dreams, so that he shuddered and rolled upon his bed. 
And all the while she bewitched him and drew his youth and 
health away. But the young soldier crept stealthily along the 
mats till he gained her side, and then he boldly plunged his 
sword into her breast. She gave no cry, neither was there spilt 
one drop of blood, but she changed immediately into a monstrous 
black cat with fiery eyes, and leaping through the shogi, incon- 
tinently escaped to the mountains. 

The Daimyo recovered from his sickness, and Its Sdda was 
promoted to great riches and honour. 

In conclusion : a story of fairy foxes. 

A kind-hearted countryman once rescued a fox cub from some 
children who had cruelly caught it, wounding it with a stone, 
and intending to sell it to one who would kill it and use its flesh 
for food. He took the little cub in his arms, healed its wound 
with a herb that grew by the wayside, and fed it with rice from 
his own wallet. When he had done this, he looked up and saw 
the father and mother foxes sitting close by and watching him. 
So he delivered their child to them. Then he went to his own 
home. 

Some time afterwards it chanced that his only son fell 'sick, 
and the wise man, who was called in to see the child, ordered for 
his health the liver taken from a live fox. This only would cure 
him. Then the father was very sorry, and he said to his wife: 
“There is nothing for it—the child must die, for even for my 
s0n’s sake, I cannot tear in pieces a liying animal.” And all that 
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day the child grew worse, and never ceased crying very piteously 
so that his parents’ hearts were broken. 

And at evening time there came a man to the house, travelling 
on foot, and he bore a casket, and he gave it to the father and 
said, “I am a messenger from your friend who lives in the 
mountains, he has procured this live fox’s liver, so give it to 
your son that he may live.” Then the wise man made a medicine 
of the liver and gave it to the child, who immediately became 
much better, and rose and played in the room. And the father 
made much of the messenger and begged him to remain the night 
at his house, but he would not, and turned his face homewards to 
the mountains, the countryman calling after him many messages 
for his friend who indeed dwelt there. 

In a few days, the little child being quite well, and running and 
shouting lustily, the friend who lived in the mountains chanced 
to go by, and the father ran to him and bowed before him to 
thank him, and pointing to the child, he said: “ But for you, he 
would be already in his grave.” The other was astounded, and 
asked: “ Has the child then been ill?” 

And afterwards he denied that he had sent anything, neither 
any messenger, and all this was new to him. 

That night the countryman dreamed, as he slept by his wife, 
and in his dream a woman sat by his pillow, weeping. She said: 
“T am a fox, and mother to that cub you saved, and you healed 
the wound in his little foot, and gave him of your own rice; now 
out of gratitude have we slain him, his father and I, we have 
slain our son that yours might live. Gladly we did it—oh, very 
gladly we did it!” But even as she spoke she wept bitterly, and 
then she vanished. 

And the countryman awoke sobbing, and he awoke his wife 
also, and they wept together. 

And afterwards they caused their son to make a shrine to Inari, 
the fox god, and he laid offerings there every day. 

G. J. 
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Che Moth Hunters. 


Taz Marquis of Mull and his daughter, Lady Sylvia Meripath, 
were sitting at breakfast in a pleasant southward-facing room at 
Territon Court one summer morning. They were a curiously 
contrasted pair. Lady Sylvia was a beautiful girl of about twenty- 
two, tall and fair. Her father was a grizzled man of sixty, who 
might have been, and sometimes was, mistaken for one of his 
own gardeners. 

He was considered by many people, including himself, a great 
scientist, and his sole quarrel with circumstances was that he had 
never yet succeeded in inducing any learned society whatsoever 
to invite him to read a paper before it. His hobby was the 
collection of moths, and he pursued those harmless insects during 
the summer months with an unrelenting persistence which kept 
him awake half the night, and exceedingly drowsy during the 
greater part of the day. 

Lord Mull was a widower of some years’ standing. Lady 
Sylvia was his only child and heiress to all his wide possessions. 
His marquisate would go upon his death to a kinsman, the 
representative of a junior branch of his family which had been 
newly ennobled. Lord Mull was quite content to have it so. No 
amount of persuasion would have induced him to submit for a 
second time to the restraints of matrimony; and, as young Lord 
Ringwood, the kinsman aforesaid, was quite ready, and even 
pathetically anxious, to marry Lady Sylvia, there was actually no 
inducement to disturb an arrangement by which both title and 
estates would be kept in the possession of his own immediato 
descendants. 

But there were certain observers—genial, kindly souls—who 
were wont to say that, much as the present and future Marquises 
of Mull might desire such a match, you never knew what Lady 
Sylvia Meripath would do next; that she was quite capable of 
marrying her cousin for the sake of her father's title, but that 
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love him she did not, and for their part they would never be 
surprised to hear that she had run away with a groom. The 
exact amount of truth in these statements was probably this; 
that Lady Sylvia was blessed with an unusual share of high spirits, 
that she loved novelty both in men and matters, and that, although 
Lord Ringwood had proposed to her on an average twice a month 
since he was sixteen and she a year younger, she had not yet 
consented to a definite engagement. 

Lady Sylvia looked up from a letter. ‘ You know that Aunt 
Henrietta and Miranda are coming here on Saturday,” she said. 

“T am sorry to hear it,” replied Lord Mull. “TI do not like 
Henrietta Whitwell, and I have never disguised the fact.” 

Lady Sylvia laughed reminiscently. “I shan’t let her worry 
you, daddy,” she said. “ But you like Miranda, don’t you?” 

“ Considering her parentage she is an amazingly attractive girl,” 
replied Lord Muli. “But it is time she was married.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Sylvia, “ she is probably going to be. Here 
is a letter from Aunt Henrietta. in which she asks if they may 
bring with them a man who is head over ears in love with 
Miranda.” 

“There,” said Lord Mull, “you have Henrietta Whitwell. 
Was there ever such a cool request? And who is this—this 
gentleman ?” 

“His name is Clobb, and he is very rich.” 

“His name is Clobb,” repeated Lord Mull. “It would be—that 
or something like it. You may write to your Aunt Henrietta, and 
say that I entirely refuse to give up either my poor studies, or 
my hours of leisure to entertaining a gentleman of the name of 
Clobb, rich or otherwise.” 

“But you wouldn’t be bothered with him at all, father,” 
expostulated Lady Sylvia. “He would always be with Miranda 
or—or with one of us!” 

“ Does Miranda propose to stay in the dining-room after dinner 
and drink port with me and Clobb?” inquired Lord Mull. 

“ Freddy will be here, you know,” said Lady Sylvia. 

Freddy was Lord Ringwood, and the flush which suffused Lady 
Sylvia’s cheek as she made this reminder might have given the 
observers before-mentioned food for thought had they happened 
to see it. 

“In that case Clobb may be brought here for inspection,” said 
Lord Mull; “provided it is distinctly understood that I am not 
required to do more than inspect, or to be eivil to him if I dislike 
him, which I probably shall.” 

It was one of Lord Mull’s harmless eccentricities to picture 
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himself behaving with grave but caustic impoliteness to people he 
disliked. In practice he was the pink of courtesy to everybody. 

He certainly showed himself so to his guests when they 
arrived at Territon Court a few days later, not only to young 
Lord Ringwood, whom he liked, and his niece Miranda, whom he 
loved, but also to Mrs. Whitwell, his particular abhorrence in 
womankind, and to Mr. Malcolm Clobb, a peculiarly obnoxious 
specimen of the genus bounder, such as only a woman who judged 
money to be the root of all good could have considered for a 
moment as a possible husband for her daughter. 

“T never met such an intolerable creature,” said Freddy 
Ringwood to his cousin, when the newly arrived party had 
sustained their energies with tea and cakes and were separately 
perambulating the garden. 

“T don’t see any objection to him at all,” said Lady Sylvia. 

“ No objection to him!” exclaimed Ringwood, “ good heavens, 
Sylvia, the fellow looks like a dummy out of a barber’s shop 
window, and he’d bounce if you dropped him on a feather bed.” 

“At any rate, he is different from the men one meets every- 
where one goes.” 

“T should hope he was; they are mostly gentlemen.” 

“Gentlemen! Yes! all cut out of a pattern book—the same 
pattern book. And if you haven’t been to Eton and don’t belong 
to the Bachelor’s Club, it doesn’t matter what you’ve done in the 
world; all the smart nonentities with varnished boots and brushed 
back hair will look down on you.” 

“ What rot, Sylvia! Ifa fellow has done anything everybody's 
only too glad to know him. But what on earth has this fellow 
ever done—except bound ?” 

“He is under forty, and he has made a large fortune entirely 
off his own bat.” 

“Clobb’s Household Sweets. Nourishing and Pure!” quoted 
Ringwood, derisively. 

“Well, and isn’t that something?” retorted Lady Sylvia, 
warmly, “And his father kept a little shop in Stepney! You 
heard him tell us all about it. He isn’t ashamed of it.” 

“Qld Henrietta Whitwell is, though,” said Ringwood. “ But, 
I say, what a shame to make a nice girl like Miranda marry 
a little cad like that!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a shame at all if she were going to marry him, 
but she isn’t!” 

“Then why on earth have they dumped him down here?” 

“Because Aunt Henrietta thinks she is, and Miranda wants 
a quiet life. You're not to say anything.” 

2Y¥2 
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“T don’t get much chance. Clobb does all the talking. 

“ He’s got something to talk about.” 

They had come to the end of a long grass alley. Lord Ring- 
wood paused. “I say, Sylvia,” he eaid, “you don’t really mean 
to say that you enjoy the society of a creature like that!” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Lady Sylvia decisively ; “I’m tired of men 
who never do anything but hunt and shoot in the winter and loaf 
in the summer.” 

“Am I to take that to myself?” inquired Lord Ringwood, 
with the desperate calm of twenty-three. 

“You may take it as you please,” replied Lady Sylvia. 

Then they retraced their steps in silence along the shady alley, 
both their heads in the air. 

Mr. Malcolm Clobb, now at peace under the roof of a marquis 
and delightedly conscious of his whereabouts, was entitled to 
congratulate himself upon a somewhat unusual commercial success, 
but on very little else. His appearance was such as Lord Ring- 
wood had described, and his manners were a mixture of self- 
assurance and servility. His mind, except in matters of business, 
he had allowed to lie fallow, and he had one overmastering desire 
—to employ his rapidly-growing wealth in opening up for himself 
fields of social importance. 

At this period in his career he had not yet learnt to be 
ashamed of his origin, and his own rise interested him so vastly 
that ‘he could scarcely help being entertaining when he dis- 
coursed on that subject. If Lady Sylvia had happened to meet 
him for the first time a year or so later, when he would have 
considered any mention of the little sweet-stuff shop in Stepney 
as a deadly insult, to be met with indignant denial, she could 
hardly have made the mistake about him that she undoubtedly 
did, for Mr. Maleolm Clobb was, in point of fact, a most offensive 
little snob. 

He had met Mrs. Whitwell and her daughter in a hydropathic 
establishment in Scotland, where general conversation concerned 
itself not a little with the exalted birth of those ladies. Mrs, 
Whitwell’s birth was not really exalted. She was the daughter 
of a country clergyman and the eldest of four sisters. It had 
been considered a desirable alliance in her father’s vicarage when 
she had wedded a captain in a regiment of the line, 

But one of her sisters, staying with her shortly after her 
marriage, had met and captivated a baronet, and a year after- 
wards another sister, on a visit to the baronet’s lady, was wooed 
and won by a viscount, from whose house the youngest sister 
of all eventually put the coping-stone to the fortunes of the 
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family by triumphantly bearing to the altar the Marquis 
of Mull. 

It can hardly be supposed that Captain Whitwell’s widow, 
as she became shortly before this matrimonial progression was 
completed, viewed the successively dazzling alliances of her 
sisters without jealousy. Left very poorly off, and feeling as 
she did that they owed everything to her, she claimed such 
a large share in the amenities, and even in the management of 
their several households, that each one of them got tired of her 
in turn, and sooner or later said so quite plainly. So that 
at the time of our story the only house that was open to her 
of the three for which she claimed to have provided mistresses 
was that which had been adorned by her youngest sister, who 
was now dead. 

But how were the guileless middle-class holiday-makers, who 
thronged the cheap and popular resorts, which were unfortunately 
the only ones suitable to Mrs. Whitwell’s modest means, to know 
that? Mr. Malcolm Clobb, looked up to as a positive leader 
of fashion amongst the youths and maidens who disported them- 
selves in the pretentious building by the Highland loch, by reason 
of his many suits of clothes and his expensive jewelry, fell an 
easy victim, and judged himself a fortunate fellow when the 
beautiful Miranda Whitwell, under extraordinary pressure from 
her mother, refrained from definitely rejecting the suit which he 
lost no time in pressing. 

Mrs. Whitwell never suspected that it was her aristocratic 
claims rather than the beauty of her daughter that had attracted 
the attentions of Mr. Malcolm Clobb, and, indeed, Miranda was 
pretty enough to have half the young men sojourning at the 
hydropathic establishment at her feet. But, noticing a marked 
decrease of respect on the part of her daughter’s suitor after — 
he had visited her two or three times in her small house in 
Brompton, and half divining the cause, she had conceived the 
brilliant plan of getting him invited to Territon Court and 
impressing him with the splendours of the one fine house whose 
doors were open to her. 

A quarrel between Lord Ringwood and Lady Sylvia Meripath 
was @ Very common occurrence, but it was a rare thing for 
it to be continued beyond an hour or two. On this occasion, 
however, reconciliation tarried. Lady Sylvia, in the opinion of 
her lover, was behaving scandalously in accepting the attentions 
of such a rank outsider as Mr. Malcolm Clobb, as she certainly 
seemed to be doing, for that gentleman had entirely forsaken 
Miranda, and his path was made easy for him in monopolising 
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the companionship of his hostess whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity of paring off in couples. 

During the first twenty-four hours after the arrival of the 
small house party there were two furious persons sheltering 
under the roof of Territon Court. One was Lord Ringwood, 
whose cause of offence was patent, and the other was Mrs. 
Whitwell, whose anger threatened to choke her as she saw her 
daughter shamelessly deserted by the man she desired for her, 
but secretly despised. 

But after the first day the situation developed in such a way 
as to bring rather more than relief of mind to one of the dis- 
contented parties. Lord Ringwood took counsel within himself 
and conceived the idea of paying out his faithless fair one by 
making love to somebody else. Many young men have done this 
before, usually with no marked success. But to him his scheme 
seemed a brilliant and original one, 

Consequently, Mrs. Whitwell gradually woke up to the pleasant 
fact that an extremely eligible young man, whose destiny she 
had hitherto looked upon as irrevocably sealed, was paying very 
marked attentions to her daughter. Mr. Malcolm Clobb, with 
his loud checks and excessive jewelry, could go hang. She would 
live to see her daughter a marchioness. Thenceforward she trod 
on air. 

Miranda was not deceived. She was a young woman of penetra- 
tion and a fearless mind, and she soon had the story of his disgust 
out of Lord Ringwood. 

“T hate the odious little wretch myself,” she said. “I’ve told 
mother so, and I would go on telling her so if I were likely to 
get anything out of it. But I shouldn’t, and it really isn’t worth 
while to live in an atmosphere of nag all day.” 

“Don’t you think Sylvia is behaving badly?” inquired Ring- 
wood. “Really, you know, it makes you think a bit when you 
see her taking up with an offensive cad like that.” 

Miranda laughed. “You mean you've had such a shock that 
you wonder whether I wouldn’t do instead of her ?” she said. 

“My dear Miss Whitwell!” expostulated Ringwood, somewhat 
taken aback by this plainness of speech. 

“You needn’t be alarmed,” said Miranda. “But that is what 
you would like Sylvia to think, isn’t it?” 

When Sylvia observed what was going on she did pause for a 
moment. Then she tossed her head and devoted herself to the 
entertainment of Mr. Malcolm Clobb with more whole-heartedness 
than before, scarcely deigning to notice the existence of poor 
Ringwood. 
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He, like most lovers who rashly embark on this oft-tried game, 
very soon got tired of it, and would have ceased playing had not 
Miranda implored him to continue. 

“Do go on,” she said. “You have no idea what a different 
woman it has made of mother. She has been quite pleasant to 
live with the last few days.” 

“It is very difficult to keep it up,” replied Ringwood, with 
some lack of gallantry. ‘I’m head over ears in love with Sylvia, 
and it isn’t easy to hide it.” 

“ Well, for goodness’ sake do hide it for a day or two longer,” 
said Miranda. “ You needn’t be afraid of my taking advantage 
of you. I am in love myself.” 

“ What with CI——” began Lord Ringwood. 

“No, not with Clobb,” interrupted Miranda, ‘“ With somebody 
very different to Clobb.” 

“Tell me,” said Ringwood. “It will be something to talk 
about; I’m afraid I’m not a very lively companion just at 
present,” 

“No, you are not,” replied Miranda. “ButI don’t mind. I 
don’t want you to talk. While we are together you can think 
about Sylvia, and I will think about ”—— 

“About who?” inquired Ringwood, with more sympathy than 
grammar. 

“ About him,” said Miranda, with heightened colour. 

“Who's him?” asked Ringwood again. 

“Well, his name is Stukeley. He is curate at our church in 
London.” 

“ What, Ginger Stukeley? Fellow with scarlet hair?” 

“His hair is not scarlet. It is a sort of crushed strawberry. 
But I believe he was called Ginger at school. Why, do you 
know him?” 

“Know him! I should think I did know him. He was in my 
tutor’s house at Eton. One of the best! But why ”—— 

“Well, I should think you could guess why. He hasn’t got 
any money, or only a very little, and no chance of getting a good 
living. He can’t preach. At least I think he can, but other 
people don’t. Mother was awful when I told her about it. And 
if I hadn’t said I’d have nothing more to do with him she would 
have dragged me off to another church.” 

“Look here, Miranda,” said Ringwood, “how long does he 
preach for, as a rule?” 

“Oh, I should think about ten or eleven minutes—why ?” 

“Well, then, he’s just the fellow for me. I’ve got rather a fat 
living in my giftat home. An old uncle of mine has it at present, 
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but he’s eighty-four and talks of retiring. When he does I'll 
give it to Ginger. We always got on well together and I should 
like having him there to potter about with. And you too. We'll 
have ripping good times together.” 

Tears of gratitude stood in Miranda’s eyes. “Oh, you are 
good, Lord Ringwood,” she said. ‘Do you really mean it!” 

“Mean it? Of course I do,” replied that patron of the Church. 
“Only too glad to get hold of a fellow like Ginger. I don’t know 
many parsons. I thought I should have to get the Bishop to 
spot one for me when the living falls vacant. But he might 
have put me on toastunner. Old Ginger is just the very fellow. 
It will be doing all three of us a good turn.” 

“May I write and tell him?” asked Miranda. 

“ Yes, rather,” said Ringwood. “And I'll write to him too, if 
you will give me his address. Then you do correspond—eh?” 

“Well, no,” replied Miranda. ‘We are sensible people, both 
of us. We made up our minds we would leave things as they 
were till brighter times came. They look like coming now, 
thanks to you, and I will write and tell him so. It isn’t really 
as forward of me as you might think. We understand each other 
thoroughly. I’m sure you won’t be sorry when you've given 
George your living. He is a dear good fellow.” 

“He'll have a jolly good wife,” said Ringwood. “I shall be 
glad to have you both settled down at the Rectory. We've become 
good friends, you and I, haven’t we?” 

“Yes, I hope so,” replied Miranda, with slightly more reserve. 

“ You know I first took to you because you are so like Sylvia.” 

“T’m not in the least like her,” said Miranda. “I am dark 
and she is fair, and she is far prettier than I am.” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Ringwood. “But you walk just like 
her, and your voices are so alike that I can sometimes hardly tell 
which is speaking. By-the-bye, does Sylvia know about you and 
Ginger?” 

“No,” said Miranda. “TI haven’t talked to her much this visit. 
She seems different, somehow. And after all we haven’t much to 
talk about. Her life is such a different one from mine.” 

“But you are very good friends, aren’t you?” asked Ringwood. 
‘** What have you talked about before?” 

Miranda laughed. “About you, as a rule,” she said. “But 
she has left off talking about you now. She talks about Clobb.” 

“ Hang Clobb,” said Lord Ringwood. 

But in spite of Lady Sylvia’s perversity it appeared that she 
had not quite left off desiring to talk about Ringwood with her 
cousin, for she surprised that now very contented young woman 
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by seeking her in her bedroom that same night and severely 
taking her to task for trying to steal away her lover. 

“My dear Sylvia!” exclaimed Miranda in surprise. “It would 
be much more reasonable if I were to complain of your trying to 
take away mine. Not that I want Mr. Clobb in the least. You 
are quite welcome to his attentions. In fact I am grateful to you 
for taking him off my hands. But really, for you to com- 
plain—!” 

This was the prelude to some high words, during which each 
of the cousins dealt very faithfully with the character of the 
other, and Lady Sylvia departed shortly afterwards, not without 
banging the door behind her, leaving Miranda under the impres- 
sion that she was heartily tired of Clobb but was unwilling to 
throw him off and sun herself once more in the attentions of 
Ringwood, out of pride, And this impression was not far from 
the truth. 

The truth, however, was not yet ripe for proclamation. 

Lord Mull was too much interested in his own private pursuits 
to tuke any considerable part, even as onlooker, in the comedy 
that was being played in his house. He disliked Mr. Clobb, 
looking upon him as an unmitigated cad, whom no gentleman 
ought to be expected to meet on equal terms. But he saw very 
little of him, and Mr. Clobb, in the presence of a marquis, was 
more subdued than was his wont, so that Lord Mull’s dislike was 
little more than passive. 

His abhorrence of his sister-in-law, however, was very active 
indeed, and when Mrs. Whitwell approached him one afternoon 
after luncheon, and requested a private interview, it was as much 
as he could do to preserve his accustomed politeness and invite 
her to accompany him into the library. 

His equanimity was not restored when he was told that a 
marriage had been arranged and would shortly take place between 
Viscount Ringwood and Miranda, only child of the late Captain 
Philip Whitwell and Mrs. Whitwell, and that his own consent 
to the match was all that was now wanted to infuse a spirit of 
content among all parties concerned. 

“Ringwood and Miranda!” exclaimed Lord Mull. “There 
must be some mistake, Henrietta. Ringwood is going to””——he 
paused. He had never been actually told that Ringwood was 
going to marry Sylvia, but had inferred it, in common with a 
good many other people, “I understood that Miranda was going 
to marry that boun—that fellow, Clobb.” 

“T acknowledge that I had some such idea,” said Mrs. Whitwell, 
“though I was always very much against it. But I would never 
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coerce my own child. I am much relieved that her choice has 
fallen upon a young man so eminently worthy as dear Ringwood.” 

“Tt’s the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of,” said Lord 
Mull ; “of course if they both want it, and—but what on earth 
has it got to do with me?” 

“You are Miranda’s nearest male relative, and more or less in 
the position of a guardian to her,” replied Mrs. Whitwell. “TI 
should never think of allowing her to marry anyone without your 
permission.” 

“My dear Henrietta,” said Lord Mull, “I have nothing what- 
ever to do with your affairs, and I am in no sense in the position 
of a guardian to your daughter. Still she is my niece and I am 
fond of her. If Ringwood really wants to marry Miranda, and 
she consents to marry him, and yoa want it, of which at least I 
have no doubt at all, I shall make no objection. Perhaps you 
will kindly ask Miranda to come and have a talk to me here.” 

Miranda, when she came, was more reserved than usual with 
her uncle. “There isan understanding between us,” she admitted, 
“but neither of us want anything said about it yet, I didn’t know 
mother was going to speak to you. I wish she hadn’t.” 

“Your mother, my dear,” said Lord Mull, “does not conform 
to other people’s wishes,” which was the harshest thing he had 
ever said of that lady to her daughter. 

Lord Mull sought his own daughter himself. He found her 
playing croquet in the companionship of Mr. Clobb. Ringwood 
and Miranda were to be observed in the middle distance bicycling 
down the drive. 

“T should like to speak to Lady Sylvia for a minute, sir, if you 
will excuse her,” said Lord Mull. 

“Don’t mention it, my lord,” said Mr. Clobb; and Lady Sylvia, 
who was looking a trifle worn and anxious, dropped her mallet 
and walked with her father out of earshot. 

“ What is this I hear about an engagement between Ringwood 
and Miranda?” inquired Lord Mull. 

“An engagement!” echoed Lady Sylvia, apparently much 
startled, “ who says so?” 

“Your Aunt Henrietta was the first to say so,” replied Lord 
Mull. 

“Oh!” said Sylvia with a trace of relief in her voice. 

“And her statement has been corroborated by Miranda,” said 
Lord Mull. 

“Oh,” said Lady Sylvia again. “You haven’t asked Ringwood 
yet, whether there is an engagement, have you?” 

“Not yet, but it does not look so very improbable,” said Lord 
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Mull,” indicating the two bicyclists now disappearing round a 
corner in the far distance. 

“ Well, it is no business of ours whom Ringwood likes to marry,” 
said Lady Sylvia with her head in the air. 

“T have been living for some few years under the impression 
that it was,” replied Lord Mull. “But if you say it is not, I 
must put up with my disappointment. I don’t often call a woman 
a fool to her face, Sylvia, but I take the liberty of saying that I 
feel much tempted to do so at the present moment.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Lady Sylvia. “If you mean that 
I might have married Ringwood myself, if I had wished to, I dare 
say I might. But I didn’t wish to, and that is all there is to say. 
When I do marry I will choose my husband for myself.” 

“Then don’t choose Clobb,” rejoined Lord Mull, walking off, 
with a glance at a rounded and inelegant flannelled figure 
recumbent upon the greensward not many yards away. 

Ringwood and Miranda had undertaken an expedition to some 
distant ruin, which kept them out until dinner-time. Miranda 
was rather more silent than usual. She was excessively annoyed 
at her mother’s action in speaking to her uncle, rightly judging 
it to be an attempt to force matters in the direction she wished 
them to go. By-and-by she brightened up, for Ringwood began 
to talk about the future, and gave her a full description of the 
snug rectory he was going to put at the disposal of the Reverend 
George Stukeley. They spent a pleasant afternoon together, 
but Miranda did not tell her companion of the turn affairs had 
taken. 

Consequently Ringwood was considerably surprised as he 
entered the room where the household were accustomed to 
assemble before dinner when Lady Sylvia came up to him and 
said, with every appearance of scorn, “I hear I have to congratu- 
late you. Iam sure I hope you will be happy.” 

Ringwood had no time to reply, as she left him directly sho 
had made this speech, and, dinner being announced, took Mr. 
Clobb’s arm and proceeded to the dining-room. 

“T must take in my little Miranda to-night,” said Lord Mull, 
and Ringwood found himself escorting Mrs. Whitwell, who pressed 
his arm and whispered—“She has told me everything, and it has 
made me a very happy woman.” 

The happiness of Mrs. Whitwell not being a matter of crying 
importance to him, Ringwood subdued his gratification at this 
intelligence and allowed himself to wonder who had told her 
everything, and what everything was. But for Lady Sylvia's 
speech he might have supposed that Miranda had disclosed his 
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plans for the future welfare of herself and George Stukeley. He 
threw a glance across the table at his late companion, who, having 
heard her cousin’s speech, and observed her mother’s confidential 
whisper, met his eye with a deprecatory look. Ringwood’s face 
darkened. He judged himself betrayed. 

There was a moment towards the end of the meal when it 
looked as if matters were coming to a crisis. Lord Mull took 
the stem of his wine-glass between his thumb and forefinger 
and looked to the right and left. Mrs. Whitwell leaned back in 
her chair with a smiling and anticipatory air. But both Ring- 
wood and Miranda burst into voluble talk, which they continued 
until Lady Sylvia gave the signal for the ladies to retire; and 
the crisis was averted. 

“Get your cloaks on,” said Lord Mull as the ladies left the 
room. “ We will start in five minutes.” 

It had been arranged that they should go out that night 
moth-hunting. Lord Mull had spent some time earlier in the 
day in daubing sundry trees in the coverts adjoining the gardens 
with a viscous mixture of beer and treacle, which he had carried 
about in a glass marmalade jar. He now proposed to reap 
the reward of his labours by examining these insidious traps, 
capturing such insects as were worth adding to his collection 
and leaving the rest to their midnight orgies and resulting 
headaches. <A few minutes later, armed with a lantern and 
various other accessories to his chosen sport, he set out at the 
head of a somewhat silent and thoughtful party, Mrs. Whitwell 
alone declining to expose her valuable person to the night air. 

Although the sport of moth-hunting is not without interest, 
none of the party, with the exception of Lord Mull, displayed 
much enthusiasm for it that night. By the time the third tree 
to be examined had yielded up its contribution of intoxicated 
tiutterers, he found himself alone. First one white-shawled 
figure had separated from the little group under cover of the 
darkness, and wandered off down one of the rides which intersected 
the woods, and then another; and after each had followed, first 
a short round figure in an opera cloak, and then a taller one in 
a light overcoat. 

“Lady Sylvia,” gasped Mr. Clobb, as he overtook the hooded 
figure which had first detached itself from the group. ‘“ May I 
speak to you?” 

“What is it?” came, after a slight pause, from beneath the 
shawl, which was drawn closer round the face. 

“Under this moon, under these stars,” said Mr, Clobb, with 
poetic license, for the night was cloudy and very dark, “let me 
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plead with you. I would have done so before, but you have held 
aloof.” 

“Not very much aloof, I think,” said the voice from under the 
shawl. 

“You have been very generous in admitting me to your 
sweet society,” said Mr. Clobb. “But when I would have told 
you how dear you were to me, you have held me back, or so it 
has seemed to me. I love you. Tell me you are not entirely 
indifferent to me. I’m rich, and I’m fairly young. As to 
good looks, I say nothing. I'll give you everything you can 
want—horses, motor cars, house in town, house in the country 
and money to spend—as much as you like—and the love of an 
honest ’eart. And it’s the first time it’s been offered to anybody.” 
' “What about Miranda Whitwell?” inquired the voice, rather 
shakily. 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Clobb, “it ain’t quite likely. I hope I 
know what I’m worth better than that.” 

“But what about Miranda?” urged the voice. “ Wasn't she— 
er—fond of you?” 

“T dessay,” said Mr. Clobb. “ Lots of girls have been. But 
she’s no class. I wouldn’t marry anybody out of such a poky 
little place as she and her mother live in.” 

“Well, I always thought you were the most odious little cad I 
ever met,” said the voice in level tones. ‘“ Now I know it, and 
everybody else shall know it, too.” 

The shawl was thrown off and a momentary rift in the clouds 
disclosed to the astonished gaze of Mr. Clobb the features of 
Miranda Whitwell. 

“ You contemptible creature!” she said, as she left him. 

During the progress of this conversation another had been 
carried on under similar conditions not so very many yards away. 
Lord Ringwood, smarting under a sense of injury, had also 
followed a tall white-shawled figure down a grassy ride. 

“T say, this is too bad,” he said indignantly as he overtook it. 
“You said if I would keep it up a little bit longer nothing should 
come of it. Didn’t you, now?” 

“Keep what up?” inquired Lady Sylvia, haughtily, not yet 
realising that she was being mistaken for her cousin, but keeping 
her face averted. 

“T told you I was in love with Sylvia, and always should be,” 
said Ringwood. “You said if I would pretend to be smitten 
with you, which I’m not in the least in the world, it would keep 
your mother quiet, as long as Sylvia played the fool with that 
toffee-baking bounder. And you swore you wouldn’t let me in. 
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Now you have given out that I’m engaged to you! What do 
you mean by it? And where does Ginger come in?” 

Lady Sylvia had now grasped the situation. ‘ Don’t you care 
for me at all?” she asked in a low voice, drawing her hood 
closely round her face. 

“Not a bit! You know I don’t,” was Ringwood’s heated 
reply. “I shall tell ’em all the truth, and sol warn you. I’m 
not such a fool as to be caught in that way. Besides, it’s a lie, 
not to mince matters. You know I’ve never proposed to you.” 

“Yes, you have,” said Lady Sylvia. 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to brazen it out,” said Ringwood, 
in a disgusted tone, “there’s no use in talking. I’m going back 
to tell the truth,” and he turned away as if to depart. 

“Wait a minute,” said Lady Sylvia. 

Ringwood paused. 

“T’'ll make you a bet.” 

Ringwood snorted. 

“You will propose to me within five minutes of your own 
accord—and this time I—I shall accept you.” 

Something in the tone of her voice, which was yet marvellously 
like that of her cousin, brought Ringwood up short. He stood 
staring at her for an instant, and then she drew the hood from 
her face. The next moment she was in his arms. 

“‘T am so deadly tired of Clobb, Freddy,” she said through her 
tears. 

It turned out that everybody was deadly tired of Clobb, who, 
realising that life in the house of the great, pleasant as it might 
appear at first sight, was not without its pitfalls, took himself 
off early the next morning without being pressed to renew his 
visit. 

Mrs. Whitwell, that intrepid campaigner, was not the woman to 
admit that she had made a mistake, although the trend of events 
had blighted her fairest hopes. When advised as to pending 
arrangements she accepted the situation gracefully, with the 
intimation that it was what she had desired all along. She is 
now an occasional visitor at the Rev. George Stukeley’s Rectory, 
which is the only place at which she has the pleasure of meeting 
her brother-in-law, for after his daughter’s marriage Lord Mull 
put his foot down and refused point-blank to ask her to Territon 
Court again, 
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Che London Sunday. 


“‘Son-payeE,” an old writer calls “‘God’s parle with dust;” and this 
quaint definition is worth the thinking on ; for Sunday (especially 
the London Sunday) is a day of voices, the greatest of which 
perhaps is silence. For an invisible finger rests upon the city’s 
mighty lip; its avaricious roar subsides; the fateful cries of this 
Amazon syren sound, if at all, but indistinctly—muffled—as from 
a distant chamber, the door of which some hand holds quietly ajar. 
Even the utterance of want seems stifled. Vagrants fret no 
more along the pavement; the licensed beggars of the Sabbath 
whine in daintier garments from a loftier place. 

“God’s parle” begins with silence; the hour of awakenment 
starts with determined slumber. The prologue to this drama, 
wherein should move “ bright shadows of true rest,” is chanted 
before a lowered curtain; for in the homes of labour crazy blinds 
are drawn, and not till noon will the flutter of curl papers and 
shirt sleeves behind them proclaim the festal nature of the day. 
The dawn of it appears ungreeted, yet it is man’s “walking hour,” 
—the cool of his short day. The echoes of his great ode to 
labour die away; that sombre epic gives place to lyric liberty. 
The issues of a wider existence are to be tried in these spare hours 
of tranquillity ;—the worker sleeps, but soon his heart will wake 
to its brief taste of life, and he will rise a carpenter or sweep no 
longer, but the man he is, to paint in his own poor colours the 
clouded picture of his soul. He paints it often ill, under the eyes 
of the eternal task-master—weary of taskmasters divine or human, 
—athirst for freedom and repose. 

The curtain rises to a sound of bells,—a significant prelude. 
Wedding bells, they are often enough, for those who cannot spare, 
even for such a ceremony, ® more valuable day, and the vulgar 
symbol of plenty, strewn lavishly about the doorway, is a pathetic 
comment—when the bride and bridegroom have departed in 
impatient cabs—on’ the blessing they are never likely to enjoy. 
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The bells tell of death too; they sing sweet reminders that rest 
is not unattainable, that somewhere, far off, it lurks for the weary 
at their day’s end. Thus opening and closing life is heralded on 
these still mornings; though the sounds are so familiar, few pause 
to note the lessons of toll and chime. 

Railway stations are favourite trysting places. There “journeys 
end in lovers’ meetings,” and these prosaic—often inarticulate— 
couples, whose easy manners and uncultured emotions do not meet 
the requirements of ideal courtship, don their embarrassing finery 
bravely and go duteously through their parts. They are used to 
witnesses. Privacy and solitude—did they know how to desire 
them—circumstance forbids; all they are to know of each other 
must be learnt in these snatched hours, when they may seize 
some realisation of the personal value of their crowded life; the 
quietude of the streets, the easier passage of broad thoroughfares, 
is no mean measure of their opportunity. Like the risen saints 
of old, they rise and “appear” to each other from the prisoning 
graves of toil. 

In the parks groups of idlers gather round the red flag of 
“liberty” and the sign of the dogmatic evangelist, which flutter 
side by side. Many are the friendly and menacing invitations 
extended to the passer-by. A gentleman (poor soul!) distributes 
pamphlets on a new doctrine, entitled ‘“ Comprehensionism,” of 
which the prevailing characteristic seems to be incomprehensibility. 
It is founded on an allegorical interpretation of the “ House that 
Jack built,” and the prophet of this new gospel undertakes to 
regenerate humanity by means of the alphabet and numerals 
drawn in one continuous line, and a theory of colour in which 
every virtue has its distinctive hue. 

A “scripture spiritualist,” stronger in faith than argument, 
gives way, on impertinent inquiries from the public, to material 
expressions of indignation. He shows a tendency to shift, rather 
than sift, examples, and on the betrayal of a listener’s doubt as 
to the liberation of St. Peter from prison, parries the thrust with 
a vigorous: “Never mind then, ‘oo rolled the stones of the 
sepellkur awiy ?” 

Leaving the open air temple,—under dingier roofs, the doctrines 
of the red flag and incomprehensibility are expounded by cleanlier, 
if less vigorous prophets; and a strange study are these “ fishers 
of men.” ‘Their various baits collected in a theological shop- 
window would make an interesting show. A scholarly sceptic— 
professedly of the Established Church—is lecturing to a guild of 
factory girls on the “ Art of being an Angel.” “You will all, I 
suppose,’ he begins with weary cynicism, “hear youselves called 
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one some day.” Warming to his subject and heedless of the conscious 
giggle his opening words excite, he paints, graphically enough, 
the wings which emancipation shall give them in the future. Not 
until their social freedom is fully consummated, he declares, need 
they strive or hope to soar. 

Not far away a Catholic priest is exhorting some nuns, a 
cripple and his child, and his small red-robed acolytes to “shun 
the world and the lusts thereof—and pray, my brethren, for the 
blessed souls in purgatory ; if those for whom you intercede have 
already entered Paradise, your prayers and offerings will be 
devoted by the holy saints to less fortunate spirits.” And the 
unblessed souls whom he addresses, forgetting their closer 
purgatory, pray. 

“ Wot,” shouts a fervid cockney evangelist to a sprinkling of 
hopeless ill-clad, ill-fed labourers, “ wot is the matter with you ? 
Discontentment; that’s wot it is. You ain’t satisfied that the 
world is round, you want it square. Are you ’appy with two 
’orses to drive you? No. Wot you want is four.” 

Such crumbs of instruction and comfort are scattered broadcast 
upon the multitudes, and others of graver import and greater 
futility one may stop to hear. 

Are these shadowy ineffectual answers given, one wonders, to a 
real and vital question asked by the mute glances of thousands of 
wan, dissipated and indifferent faces of the passers-by? ‘“ What 
shall we do to inherit eternal life?” They may deny derisively 
all interest in the query, but their looks belie them; some out- 
come indeed they seek of this world’s hard demands—some 
assured future, if it be but one of eternal rest. 

Some of us fancy the sound of children’s voices tunes better to 
birds’ music than other human cries. And here in town the 
sparrows twitter while the city children sing their hymns and add 
their shrill not unmelodious notes to the day’s silent music. 
Cowslip fields and rose-sprinkled hedges, paths walled in by corn 
and poppies—these the kindly year provides for little Sabbath 
idlers far away. Buff and blue sunbonnets flutter sedately up a 
village street in sight of watchers by a cottage door. 

Here—in the sombre city—too, are children playing in gardens 
of the dead. Grey tablets flank the cinder-walks, up-rooted 
memories haunt the place, The thin, unchildish children spell 
out perhaps the grave inscriptions, making their tryst by a 
conspicuous stone. City babies, looking pathetically guilty of 
their own undesired existence, doze uncovered in the sun, while 
their young nurses play. 

Old men and women sit on benches watching the scene with 
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dim, indifferent eyes. They come perhaps to make acquaintance 
with the quiet neighbours below them whom they are so soon 
to join. 

A small and ancient church stands in the midst of this en- 
closure. The open windows let through the sounds of a just 
ended service. Snatches of the last hymn steal out, broken by 
nearer voices, and reach the patient figures on the benches like 
music in a dream :— 

“Oh, how glorious and resplendent, 
Fragile body shalt thou be, 
When endued with so much beauty, 


Full of health, and glad and free; 
Full of vigour, full of pleasure——” 


then a shriek—a scuffle on the path before them, a squall anda 


confasion— 
“That shall last eternally.” 


There are quiet unpretentious streets—restful and old-fashioned 
—which seem to have guarded the rare secret of repose. Some- 
thing akin to peace lurks in the humble front parlours of these 
two-storey dwellings, where wax flowers in a glass case, embedded 
in a rainbow mat, stand in the window. Or there are perhaps 
green boxes of carefully tended crocuses on the window-sill, set 
like a row of fairy foot-lights to the human scene within. 

The Sabbath fire burus brightly; the modest householder sits 
near the light, his newspaper epread out before him. Bells are 
silent for awhile—the clatter of crockery supersedes them. 
Lovers sit round a small table, upon which aged glances beam. 
The birds still twitter from a neighbouring square. The roar 
and rush of the weary workaday city seems far enough away. 
Later the lovers will be linked by a borrowed hymn-book in 
some Bethel near, fervently singing to each other, while the 
praise and prayer of hundreds of such simple people rises and 
dies away amid the unheeding, unanswering world around them. 

The lit windows of these scattered temples send gleams into 
the night. Brilliant saints and martyrs too, in red and gold and 
blue, appear like luminous visions from statelier walls, casting 
downward on humanity their soulless and transparent gaze. 

There are sordid, noisy thoroughfares which drown defiantly, 
with their own wild cries, all that would rise above them. 

Youths, linked sometimes six together, push roughly up and 
down, shouting and leering et hatless dishevelled girls, who pass 
them with an inviting jeer. Squirt and flower-sellers sell popular 
wares. ‘One penny—the lady’s tormenter—all one penny.” 
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 Vi'lets—sweet vi'lets.” Children dart in and out shrilly 
screaming—in chase, one might think, of their own lost childhood 
—far indeed to seek. 

To these, the day of speech and silence will lend never perhaps 
“a clue that guides through erring hours.” They wander on— 
wanderers ever—making of these scant hours a muddier by-way 
to the broader passages of the dark week. 

At length footsteps grow rarer ; stray couples walk the deserted 
streets—the brilliant saints withdraw themselves mysteriously 
from view. “See you agin, Sunday,” is the refrain at platforms, 
as the trains puff off, and more or less gallant swains swagger 
homeward to shift embarrassing attire. 

The day of days is over. Monday, with its folly and tyranny, 
its vice and its bewilderment comes on apace. Far off, across his 
quiet fields, the countryman scans the sky; but rain or shine, 
the city cares not; it ploughs and sows and reaps its human 
harvest whatever come. 

To-morrow the lamps of lust and labour will again be lit; the 
“lamp that lights Man through his heape of dark days” is 
flickering to extinction now; the Voice that speaks with dust is 
soon to mingle its high music with man’s most grovelling song. 

Even now the door-keepers of the vast halls of toil and sin stir 
in their slumber, dreaming they hear the cry that rouses them— 
the immemorial, relentless cry: “‘Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors——’ for the Prince 
ot this world must come in.” 

Cuartotte M. Mew. 
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St. Anthony's Chalice. 


Carter I, 


“Tus is the city which grew ‘in the days of old, the days of 
gold, the days of forty-nine!’ Such is your boast. You have 
covered your sand-dunes with palaces; beggars ride on horse- 
back ; mechanics have become multi-millionaires ; you have grown 
rotten with easily won wealth, and out of it all, see what you 
have given to the Giver.” 

The words rang out passionately and reproachfully over the 
heads of a fashionable nineteenth century congregation (which 
openly sneered at them), and echoed from tke bare board walls of 
a@ mission church in that second-rate Paris of the West, San 
Francisco, whose only saintliness is in the name the early 
Spaniards left to it. 

The man who spoke them was half athlete, half ascetic, and 
altogether enthusiastic. The difficulty of his task, and the 
unconcealed opposition amongst his audience had stirred the 
fighting blood that was in him, and the earnestness and fire of 
the man was beginning to tell where cold argument would have 
failed. 

The women were already held, and the men were moving 
their feet uneasily and smiling upon one another for support, 

In San Francisco, though crowds believe in what they call 
“spiritism,” even women laugh at the idea of religion taken 
seriously, and quote you the four great scientists of the century 
as men like-minded with themselves on this subject. 

When their daily gospel, the Examiner, tells of messages from 
Mars they are ready to believe; they boast of the marvels which 
science has achieved and is to achieve in the coming age, and 
with their hands on the curtain between the seen and the unseen, 
they welcome the coming of the century with a blare of toy 
trumpets, an exhibition of false noses and pigmy bonfires, which 
they expect the planets to take notice of, and all the vulgar 
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horse-play of the gutter. Meanwhile, they shout their disbelief 
in anything which their fathers believed, but which they them- 
selves cannot see, handle, or understand. 

They have dug gold and made millions, and know much more 
than all the generations of their foolish forefathers. 

Even on Sunday, San Francisco is a go-ahead city, “run wide 
open,” but on this particular Sunday there was nothing especially 
“fetching” on at the California Theatre, so that a good many 
had come to hear this new “crank” who, report said, had bearded 
old man Jones, their most prominent freethinker, in his den, and 
bullied him into giving a “ lot” to build this tabernacle upon, to 
a God who was not by any means up-to-date. 

They go sometimes, these strange Westerners, to hear a nigger 
even, who has escaped burning in the Southern States, and has 
acquired a reputation for fervour in his descriptions of hell fire, 
or for high kicking and other acrobatic performances during his 
enunciation of the gospel. 

“Yes,” the preacher went on, “it is bare, bare indeed, this 
mission house! As cheap and commonplace as your vaunted 
civilisation, which has violated this dreamland of California, 
plastered the exquisite earth with advertisements of quack 
medicines, and replaced the stately trees with oil derricks. The 
opalescent hue of the West has given place to the garish light of 
your beloved realism. And what have you got by it, you multi- 
millionaires? You reverence nothing else, you believe in nothing 
else; have you any reverence for your own manner of living, any 
belief in yourselves? If you have, listen to me. 

“You have set up the golden calf instead of the former God, 
and you do believe in money. And yet I tell you, poor fools, 
that you do not know what money is. You have been playing 
poker all your lives for ‘ chips,’ and you will die before you have 
had time to negotiate them. Why do you work and scheme, 
swindle and lie? To get money? Why? 

“ Because you tell me money will buy you everything that you 
want, position, pleasure, happiness. But you laugh at position, 
and well you may, knowing how it is won, and you have no time 
for pleasure and happiness. For twenty years you toil from 
dawn to dark, and then you may be worth a million. Do you 
stop there ? 

“No! You toil on till you are worth many millions, and it 
strains every power of your brains to guard and invest what you 
have won. You are down at your offices at eight o’clock every 
morning and work or scheme on late into the night. The crowd 
gapes at you and envies you; your fellows sneer at the way you 
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made your money; the kidnappers steal your children; your wife 
wants more the more you make for her, and you die, never having 
had time to know one woman or teach her to love you; to notice 
the beautiful world all round yon, to lie in the sun and thank 
God for the glory of this world, or to hope for a world beyond.” 

For a moment the preacher paused for breath, and now no man 
moved. He had hit them boldly on the raw and they winced, but 
being Americans they were too clear-sighted not to see the truth 
that was in his words. 

* Don’t you women see that this gold is your worst enemy ; 
that it robs you of your men; that they are giving you brilliant, 
hard, cold gems instead of the warmth of a man’s love? Do you 
think that when they cease to believe in a God, they will continue 
to believe in a woman? Oh, my friends, stop and turn back! 

“Dear blind brothers and sisters, if you must gamble, put 
something on the chance of a second world, where there may be 
time to love and to be loved. The whole world which you call 
soulless adorns itself to do honour to its Creator. The sun makes 
all things golden for Him; the bird choirs hymn His praises ; 
the sea is His thunderous organ; the forests and prairies send 
up their incense to His footstool—will you alone give nothing ? 

“Shall this tiny spot which you have managed to spare for Him 
be the barest, most beggarly spot in San Francisco? Shall His 
table alone be undecked ? 

“Lest He be angry; lest the jewels you wear breed leprosy in 
your bones, give to Him freely. Pile the plate with your gold, 
with the rings from your fingers, with the jewels of your dead, 
that seeing what you most value fashioned into the vessels on His 
table, He may haply remember this one impulse for good, and be 
blind to your many offences.” 

Utterly overwrought, and if the truth be told, faint from want 
of the food which he had denied himself, the preacher paused, 
clutching his desk with thin nervous fingers, searching the 
strained faces with eager burning eyes. 

His voice failed him in giving out the hymn, but it mattered 
little. The choir took it up and the poor frame building throbbed 
with sweet music and old country words, 

Poor as he was, he had found money or means to secure the 
best talent in San Francisco for his choir, and under the influence 
of that and the sermon the excitable people of the West forgot 
themselves, so that the rude plate which was sent round was piled 
with dirty greenbacks, with heavy gold pieces, with rings and 
brooches which hysterical women snatched from throat or finger, 
and cast recklessly upon the heap, 
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Hate them or love them as you will, you must admit that there 
is no meanness in this strange mixed people of the West. They 
are great in their very vices; extreme in all things, and if some 
day a priest worthy of the quest shall touch them, he will lead 
them higher, perhaps, than men have climbed before. 

Hence it was that when the crowd filed out, hushed as crowds 
rarely are in San Francisco, the Rev. Mr. Johnstone stood almost 
frightened before such an offertory as no man ever gathered 
before. 

And well he might be frightened. 

In that frail building, through the chinks of which the wind 
whistled and thieves might peer, he remained the sole custodian 
of such a treasure as would have tempted every ruffian between 
the Rockies and the Golden Gate. 

On the top of it all, catehing and multiplying the light of the 
poor altar candles, shone one great ruby set in a woman’s ring. 
It alone would have paid for many simple chalices and patens. 
In fature it was to be the glory of the chalice of St. Authony’s. 

But for the momeat he was afraid, and gathering up the Lord’s 
treasure, he stole swiftly home, watching every dark corner 
suspiciously, keeping well in the middle of the road, and sleeping 
that night restlessly in his tiny shack with the treasure under his 
pillow, and, western parson as he was, with a six-shooter a3 near 
him as the treasure. 

For days and weeks after this there were strange offerings 
laid at the foot of St. Anthony’s altar; men’s gold, and women’s 
gauds, and even as he had suggested, the very jewels of their 
dead. 

For the moment the new crank had touched the hearts of his 
people; his services were thronged; the once bare walls were 
bare no longer ; a priceless picture of the Annunciation was hung 
behind the altar, and in the stem of the golden chalice, made of 
the molten trinkets of his congregation, glowed the great ruby 
which had once burned on a woman’s hand. 


Carter ILI. 


“Yxs, he’s a pretty smooth talker, and no slouch of an actor. 
I’ve seen a good deal worse on the boards. He fetched you 
women properly the other night, and made quite a killing. What 
did you give, Sadie, a dime or a diamond ?” 

The speaker, a great bull-throated man in evening dress, with 
the face of a boy and the business ability of a Jew, lolled across 
the table towards her, twisting a wooden tooth-pick about in his 
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mouth, as an outward demonstration of that ease and self-posses- 
sion which he would have given much of his wealth to acquire. 

He was one of the “ boys.” 

He and she were dining téte-d-téte at the Poodle Dog, and 
though she was winsomely pretty, and very much over-dressed, 
she was a shade more respectable than most of the “ ladies” upon 
whom the light from the pink venetian chandelier was falling. 

“Won't you tell?” he persisted after a long pause, during 
which his companion fidgeted nervously with the gold and green 
menu book, and seemed absorbed in the picture of the tutelary 
god of the place, a cynical black poodle dog, clipped and trimmed 
in the latest French fashion, carrying a tray in his paws anda 
serviette over his arm. 

“Tt isn’t any business of yours, anyway,” she said at length. 

“Why, no, I suppose it isn’t, At least—say, girlie! you don’t 
mean that you let that fellow get away with you”— and then, 
suddenly Jeaning over the table, he caught her hand and 
exclaimed—* Why, Sadie, you little fool, you never did that?” 

The ends of her pretty mouth went down, she flushed to the 
eyes, and angrily jerked her hand away from him. 

“Let go my hand! You gave me the ring to do what I liked 
with. You didn’t expect to get it back again, did you?” 

Just at that moment the waiter came to the man’s elbow with 
the menu, and though Mr. Silas J. Goldschmidt was a leisurely 
and experienced diner, he skipped a course and overlooked the 
greatest luxury of the evening. 

But the waiter knew Mr. Goldschmidt, who was one of those 
who refresh waiters’ memories from time to time as waiters like 
to have their memories refreshed even in America, where a false 
tradition says that men do not tip. Therefore this waiter 
ventured to remind his patron of the omission. 

But Goldschmidt’s heavy jowl was thrust well out now. He 
had bitten the toothpick in two, and his eyes, which seemed to 
have grown smaller, glinted angrily. 

“T guess I’m ordering this meal,” was all he said, but the tone 
in which he said it was so menacing, that the waiter, whose 
hand he sometimes shook heartily as an outward visible sign of | 
American equality and “ boyhood,” sank into his shoes and retired 
smirking as servilely as any degenerate European. After all, he 
had only recently been imported from Germany. 

When he had gone, Silas reached across the table and took a 
dark ripe olive from the dish, and by the time he had chewed it, 
and spat the stone on the floor, he had apparently recovered his 
equanimity. 
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“ Well,” he said, “ you women beat all. The least of you would 
ruin a Rockefeller. Look at Svenson. That chap made a couple 
of millions mining, and the girl he took from old man Brown’s 
variety show has blown it all in for him in less time than he took 
to make it, and Lord knows he was pretty swift doing that. Do 
you know what that ruby was worth ?” 

“T suppose it was worth a lot,” and she looked wistfully at her 
naked finger. 

“Yes, you may bet it was worth a lot. It cost the best part of 
what I got for the Eureka mine, and that cost me four years’ hard 
work, and I was the only one of the three original holders who 
lived to see it sold. Of course, she didn’t turn out much of a 
mine, though.” 

“Why, what happened to the others, Si?” 

“ Met with accidents, lead poisoning, or heart trouble, or some- 
thing. Died sudden anyways, and saved a lot of litigation.” 

Whilst the face of Silas still wore the ugly sneer which his 
late partners’ misfortunes had evoked, the waiter arrived, and 
surrounded the two with dishes enough for a dozen, in the way 
the natives love. 

Silas gave him a sign and he filled the glasses. 

“ Drink hearty, little woman, and forget the ruby.” 

She lifted the glass to her lips, and drank the sparkling wine 
slowly. You could see the wine going down her full round throat, 
and there was an almost devotional look in her upturned eyes which 
reminded Silas of the same face when that parson was preaching. 

“That’s the real stuff, isn’t it? ‘I wonder often what the 
vintners buy, one half so precious as the stuff they sell.” I fancy 
old Omar knew more of what he was talking about than your 
friend the preacher.” 

“But, Si, don’t you believe there was anything in what he 
said?” 

“You bet Ido. A whole lot of good business for himself. Do 
you think a jay like that could have raked in ali those dollars in 
any other way? It was deuced smart business for him.” 

“ But he didn’t make anything out of it for himself.” 

Mr. Goldschmidt’s eyes opened wider, and he looked amused. 

“Say, Sadie, if I knew where to lay my hands on a few more 
like you, I’d go into politics or religion myself. ‘They are easier 
than the real estate business, though a good deal like it. All 
deal in futures, and facts don’t count much with any of them.” 

“But you don’t think he made anything out of my ruby ?” 

“Of course I do, or at least out of some of the things in that 
plate. How do you suppose the fellow lives?” 
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“But you put in a gold piece yourself, I saw you.” 

Mr. Goldschmidt lit a cigar and thereby hid his face for a 
moment. When he looked up there was a rather weak grin on it. 

“Only a five, Sadie. You know I am always on for a gamble, 
ro I took the odds at the parson’s suggestion. It’s about a 
million to one against a future life, and I took it in fives. But you 
plunged regardless.” 

Sadie was silent for a moment, then she said, 

“ Anyway, some of what he said was right enough. I wish it 
all were.” 

“ What was right, little woman ? ” 

“That about you men. You only care for dollars, and care 
nothing really for us, Those English women have a better time 
of it than we do, for all you talk so much of Americans’ devotion 
to their women.” 

“That's all you know about it. How would you like to be 
cooped up as they are? Do you suppose an Englishwoman could 
come to this place, all by her lone or with me, and have the time 
you are having? Not much!” 

“ But this is only for two hours, and there are twenty-four.” 

“ Well, you wouldn’t want to eat and drink all the time?” 

The woman looked at him curiously, and half opened her mouth 
to reply, but instead her face changed, and she laughed. 

“You're a regular American, 8i.” 

“You didn’t take me for a Britisher, did you, though they 
aren't angels any more than we ave. But say, do you want that 
ring back or don’t you? Here, Hansen, more wine.” 

Though Goldschmidt had taken more than his share of the 
Mumm, his companion had taken enough to bring the colour to 
her cheeks and make her eyes sparkle feverishly. Still she 
hesitated. If there had been any advocate for the other side, she 
would have left the ring where it was. 

“Don’t you really believe that there is any God?” 

Just then the outer door of the restaurant swung open, giving 
a glimpse of the bright busy street outside, letting in the street 
noises, the incessant ringing of bells on the street cars, the gay 
chatter and laughter of the pavement—and the Rev. Mr. John- 
stone of St. Anthony’s, with the celebrated freethinker who had 
given the land on which to build his chapel. 

“There’s your answer, Sadie,” Silas whispered, as the parson 
bowed to him in passing. “ You’re a woman, but you've got those 
pretty eyes of yours open, and I guess you don’t believe godliness 
is the staple commodity of San Francisco, and yet she’s booming 
all the time. I should cay she wouldn’t be if the pareon’s story 
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wasn’t all a fake, and there’s one who knows it,” jerking his head 
towards the table where the two were taking their seats. “Do 
you suppose godliness pays for dinners at the Poodle Dog?” 

As a matter of fact it didn’t in this case, but then the host was 
not the parson. 

“Do you think it’s my ruby ?” almost hissed Sadie. 

“As like as not. Do you want it back?” 

“You can’t get it back from the church.” 

“Can’t I? You leave that to me, though it would have been 
a lot easier if you had pawned it anywhere else.” 

She looked at her finger where the ring had been and sighed. 
She had grown used to the envious glances of other women, and 
she missed them almost more than the gem. 

“Well,” she said after a struggle, “I guess you can do almost 
anything, but if you do that, I'll believe in you more than in the 
parson. But oh, Si, I'd rather we were married and you were 
wrong!” 

Silas paused on his way to her side with her cloak, and whistled 
softly. 

‘Tg that it?” he said, and then as he put on the cloak he 
whispered in her ear, “‘ We will be married and you shall have 
the ruby too, little woman. I guess there’s room enough in 
America to be happy without parsons. Just a minute whilst I 
go to the telepbone.” 

She stood thinking where he had left her, with a glow on her 
face which his words had called up. Turning, her eyes fell upon 
the Rev. Mr. Johnstone. He was normally a cheery soul, and 
now in the bright light, he was laughing freely. There was no 
light of enthusiasm in his face. He was just an ordinary every- 
day sort of man, and she thought that Si was right as usual. 

As her lover came up to her, having “rung off,” she pressed 
close to his side. The great solid matter-of-fact Yankee, with a 
forelock pulled down boyishly on his forehead, his hat well on the 
back of his head, and his overcoat thrown on with exaggerated 
negligence, might make his money in mines and stock gambling, 
but to her he was a strong tangible reality, and she loved him 
for the moment, and the moment was all that she felt sure of. 


Cuapter III, 


“Wert, did you see him?” 

“See him! I should say I did, damn him; and felt him.” 

The speakers were Si Goldschmidt in his office down town, 
and a sleek citizen, with a McKinley button on his coat. 
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“What do you mean? Did he open his mouth too wide?” 

“Must have done from what came out of it, but I couldn’t 
swear to the width. I wasn’t in no position to see.” 

“Oh, stop that, and come to business! Did you make hima 
bid for the stone?” | 

“Not at first; not the way you would have done,” said the 
man insolently, “I ain’t that sort. I played as how the stone 
was only paste, but it had belonged to the dear departed of the 
lady as gave it, and she wanted it back to remember him by, but 
was willing to give fifty dollars to the Lord instead of it. I 
didn’t expect him to believe the yarn, but you've always got to 
talk, so as these jays may make believe to what they call their 
consciences.” 

“And?” 

“ And I planked down the fifty, and when he didn’t say a word, 
but seemed thinking like, I just slipped another fifty to it, and 
then he walked across the floor and took up the dosh.” 

“ Well, that’s cheaper than I expected, and he’s softer than I 
took him to be,” said Silas, bringing out his note-book. ‘ Where’s 
the stone ?” 

“ Hold on, mate, that’s not all. That all-fired parson did take 
up the dollars and he did put them into a pocket, but it wasn’t 
his pocket. He just crammed them into my pocket. Here they 
are,” and the citizen drew out two crumpled notes; “and then 
he took me by the neck and everything got mixed. Cmsar! 
how that fellow can kick!” 

“Do you mean that he wouldn’t have the cash, and kicked you 
out?” 

“Asif he was kicking a goal. I surely thought I was going 
over Spreckels column, if it is sixteen storeys high.” 

Silas whistled, and began pacing up and down. It was a 
trick he had when he was momentarily puzzled. 

“ What do you suppose he means?” he jerked out. 

“T ain’t speculating on what he means. What he did is a 
dead sure thing, and I ain’t taking any more of it.” 

“We must make him a better offer. He knows what that 
ruby is worth, and sees that he has us cornered.” 

“Maybe he has sold it already.” 

“Can’t have done. I saw it in the cup myself.” 

“Saw one like it at a distance, perhaps. Paste’s cheap.” 

“No. I don’t think he has got on to the paste racket. That 
would be too smart for one of his kind, and he wouldn’t know 
where to sell the real stone. You don’t suppose he believes in 
his own mumbo-jumbo?”’ 
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“Can’t say. You wouldn’t think so; but if he doesn’t, he'd 
make his fortune at the Californy, play-acting. Anyways, you 
can make the next bid yourself. Count me out. Morning, Mr. 
Goldschmidt,” and, turning on his heel, the man left his 
employer to his own meditations. 

This was only the beginning of the Rey. Mr. Johnstone's 
troubles, but it put him on the alert. Those, he thought, who 
would try to buy a priest might try to rob him, therefore he 
took precautions to guard his treasure. It seemed to him that 
the faces of those who hung round his chapel had grown meaner 
and fiercer than they had been. Someone was always hanging 
about the place. He even fancied that he was watched and 
followed. 

Three days after the visit just recorded, a man called at 
Johnstone’s lodgings in a hack. Mrs. Ritson, he said, was dying, 
and begged him to come to her before the end. If Johnstone 
had read of the various attempts to decoy another parson during 
a celebrated San Francisco murder trial, he might ames hesitated, 
but he was new to the place and its history. 

Therefore, having regard to the urgency of the summons, he 
went, though the messenger’s face was strange to him. 

The drive was a long one, and too circuitous to satisfy the 
parson, who had a good idea of practical geography, and once 
the hack stopped and took up another passenger. Johnstone did 
not like the look of the second man a bit better than he liked 
the look of the first, and grew so suspicious, that when he found 
himself near the sand-dunes by the Cliff House, he decided that 
if Mrs. Ritson was not already dead, she might possibly survive 
until the morrow. Having come to this decision, he opened the 
door of the hack, and without troubling the driver to pull up, 
slipped out and ran for it. 

His escape was detected and he was pursued, but there is no 
way for horses across the park in a straight line, and ‘neither 
of Mrs. Ritson’s friends happened to have been ’Varsity half- 
milers. The parson had been, and that not very long ago, but 
though he soon ran out of sight of the two men, he did not get 
back to his rooms until someone had ransacked every corner of 
them. 

Luckily for St. Anthony’s, he did not keep the chalice where 
an ordinary thief would have looked for it. 

After this, Johnstone thought of appealing for police protection, 
but his friend, the freethinker, counselled otherwise. 

What that extremely well-informed worldling had to say about 
the police of his own city it is perhaps not necessary to repeat. 
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It has already been said in the Examiner, but incidentally he 
pointed out that when a business-like executive has decided to 
condone crime for the sake of the fines arising therefrom, it may 
be a little difficult for the city to know just where to draw the 
line. He personally advised Johnstone not to lead his congrega- 
tion into temptation, but though that gentleman took the charge 
of the chalice upon himself entirely, he would not keep it out of 
eight or deprive it of its chief glory. 

He was not a practical nineteenth century parson. He was 
rather a poet than a critic, and entertained the romantic notion 
that the Lord could take care of His own, and in that belief, and 
trusting a little to his own wiry athleticism, he still carried 
the chalice through his congregation to the vestry in his own 
hands every Sunday. 

He had read of “ young men of the first families and university 
graduates” who had held up trains and robbed banks, and even 
seen their smiling photographs in the morning paper, but he did 
not believe yet that anyone even in Frisco would dare to rob a 
church before the eyes of its congregation. 

He forgot that to the worshippers of the Golden Calf it is a 
more real sacrilege to rob a bank in which they do believe than a 
church in which they co not. Henve the St. Authony’s cata- 
strophe. 

The chapel had been built expressly in one of the worst parts 
of the city. The rich might and could come to him, but the 
parson had considered it to be his duty to go to the poor. 

He had even had hopes that some of the worst characters in 
town, caught by the music and the beauty of his services, might 
wander ip, and get some good by doing so. 

Eventually some of them did. 

It was one of those nights when the balmy South is not at its 
balmiest. Rain was coming down in sheets, and muttering in 
little rivulets amongst the cobble-stones; there was quite a sea 
running in the great harbour, and all the hoardings had been 
blown across the side-walks. 

For these and other reasons the service had been but poorly 
attended, and it was in a fit of somewhat gloomy abstraction that 
Johnstone marched out between the half empty pews, his eyes 
on the ground, and the golden chalice in his hands. 

Suddenly a woman close to him fell forward fainting. He 
could not put the chalice down to go to her assistance, but he 
hesitated, looking in her direction to see if no one else would 
help. 

His momentary inattention to his charge was fatal. Quick 
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as thought, someone on the other side of him grasped his wrist, 
and the chalice. The wrist felt as if it had been broken by 
those iron fingers, and the chalice was wrenched away without an 
effort. As he turned furiously upon the robber, a cold, blue 
muzzle almost touched him in the face. It would have checked 
most men. The reckless priest brushed it away as if it had been 
a harmless moth, and sent it clattering down upon the floor of 
the aisle. 

Probably this uncalculating courage was the truest wisdom, or 
possibly the “hold-up man,” being unused to places of worship, 
had miscalculated his distance and left no room in which to 
handle himself. It is never wise to go too near a fearless man 
even with a pistol. 

But quick as Johnstone was he was not quick enough. There 
was & gleam of gold which ran like a sunbeam through the con- 
gregation, and even whilst the echo of the pistol’s fall still rever- 
berated from the walls, the chalice vanished through the open 
doorway of the chapel. 

It had been cleverly passed as if it had been a football. 

Before Johnstone had thoroughly realised his loss, the end 
had come. 

Once in the streets of San Francisco, it was all over with the 
chalice. That which is lost in them is seldom found again. He, 
she, or it, sinks so that not even a bubble marks the sinking. 

Bat Johnstone did not consider this. 

Bare-headed, and as he was, in his robes, he rushed into the 
street calling on his congregation to help him. Some were 
willing enough; others had not seen so as to understand, and 
others, having seen the pistol, understood too well to meddle. 

There is an unwritten law in the States that, when six-shooters 
are around, respectable citizens should have business elsewhere. 

Only one man appeared to be willing to help, and at the same 
time to have his wits about him, but he was somewhat too stout a 
man to catch up with the flying parson for the first hundred 
yards. 

When, however, Johnstone paused, at a loss to know in which 
direction he should go, Silas Goldschmidt hailed him from afar, 
and presently panted up to him. 

Johnstone knew Goldschmidt by sight as one of his own 
congregation, and liked the shrewd boyish face of the big fellow. 

“Say, Mister! it ain’t much use going that two twenty gait, is 
it,” he sobbed, “specially when there isn’t a soul in sight, and if 
there was he’d be into Chinatown before you could get even with 
him? Better go to the police and lay an information.” 
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The parson hesitated. If there had been anyone to have 
followed he would have stuck to him like a sleuth hound to China- 
town and beyond, but there was not. The wind and the rain had 
the streets to themselves, and the water was streaming from his 
black hair and the ends of his costly vestments. 

“Can you show me the way to the police?” 

“Why, certainly. I thought maybe I’d be useful as a witness. 
I saw the whole play.” 

“T am immensely obliged to you. You couldn’t have stopped 
him, I suppose? ” 

“Seems you couldn’t, Mister, and I’m not your kind of flyer,” 
said Silas, with a look of genuine admiration at the lithe, bare- 
headed man who, in his eyes, seemed so out of place in what he 
called those ‘fal lals.” “ Better take them off,” he added, 
pointing to them, “and come along. Have you got a rain coat 
in your office?” 

As “his office” apparently meant the vestry the parson turned 
to it. In spite of his irreverent manner he rather liked the look of 
the man and felt, as most men did with Silas, that he was a man 
to be relied upon in an emergency. The parson forgot that there 
were two sides even to an emergency. 

But nothing came of the police interview except that Silas, 
who seemed well-known at the station, produced his card and offered 
to do all he could “to help out in the racket.” 

“You see,” he said, “it ain’t like an ordinary church- 
robbing, because the women chipped in and gave those things 
themselves.” 

The argument seemed to have its weight with the police, but 
for the present they could do nothing. There were two or three 
notorious “hold up men” in the neighbourhood, they admitted. 
“Peg leg” was somewhere about, but he had not been heard from 
lately, and there was Jessy, of course, but he had settled down 
and was “living respectable” as a gambler, running a very straight 
game too, but they would take a look round and let Mr. Johnstone 
know if they heard anything. 

From them Mr. Johnstone never did hear anything. 

The strangely assorted offerings which were laid bofore St. 
Anthony’s altar increased slightly for a day or two, owing to the 
“ad” which the hold-up had given to the chapel ; but the parson 
lost heart until one day, a week or more after the robbery, he 
found inside the altar-rail the missing chalice, ruby and all, intact 
and uninjured. 

He was, then, justified in his belief. 

A greater than the chief of police had intervened, and compelled 
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the robber to bring back the Lord’s treasure to the foot of His 
Altar. 

But the Rev. Mr. Johnstone had never thought of what Silas 
had called the “ paste racket.” 

Not that it mattered much. The ruby in the chalice looked the 
same as ever and, according to the parson’s creed, the value of the 
gift depended upon the spirit of the giver, so that the intrinsic 
negotiable value of that particular ruby only mattered to the 
person who had invested it in a gamble on the chances of a second 
life. 


Crapter LY. 


“T suppose I ought to go down to Byron or Paso Roblas to boil 
the whiskey out of me, as you say, Bert, but I don’t mean to. I’ve 
done it all before, man, and I’m sick of it. Besides, they’d talk 
oil down there, and I don’t want to be asked questions about those 
shares they sold down in Chicago.” 

“Why not? That didn’t hurt you any.” 

“No, it didn’t hurt me. I cleaned up fifty thousand on the 
deal, but it hurt some of those Chicago jays, and they’re beginning 
to squeal, They do a lot of squealing in Chicago, and you see it 
looks bad. There weren’t any wells.” 

“That was their funeral. You weren’t mixed up in the 
transaction.” 

“Not as a principal, of course not. I made all mine on tho 
side, but people think I knew too much.” 

“Let ’em think. You got the boodle, and the law can’t touch 
you.” 

“That's all right, but ”—— 

“Oh, damn it, Si, you’re getting soft in your old age. Say ! 
Gus was telling that you go down still once in a while to hear 
that crank at St. Anthony’s. I thought that was all off, since 
Sadie chucked you.” 

Silas Goldschmidt winced. There was not much delicacy in his 
friend’s touch, but then business blunts the feelings. 

“T’ve a kind of liking for music, Bert,” he explained. “Getting 
cultured, don’t you know, and that chap’s music is immense. Do 
you know anything about shells?” 

“ Revolver shells?” 

“No, shot gun shells, I’m thinking of going away somewhere 
gunning.” 

“Why not go down to Byron, then? You'll find a lot of the 
boys there. Alick went last week. You can take mud baths and 
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hunt ducks at the same time, They’ve a sports club there, and 
matches every week.” 

“Yes. I know the kind of thing. Plenty of booze and you 
keep a score. Three points for a duck, two for a snipe, one for a 
mudhen, and five for a chicken-hawk, and the fellow who scores 
least pays for the booze. No. That’s not my kind this journey. 
I’m sick of booze and sick of the boys, though you needn’t say so, 
I’m going down all by my lone, to shoot brant, or sea-duck, or 
any old duck, somewheres away by the Fraser River, where I won’t 
meet any but drowsy old Britishers who don’t know a thing about 
biz,” and this snecessful businers-man spat angrily at his porcelain 
cuspidor as if that were biz and he Joathed it. 

Bert fairly gasped. He had never seen such a case before. 

“ Why,” be ssid at last, “ you’ve got ’em bad! Well, cases like 
yours, Si, need severe remedies, but those mud flats will be slower 
than a second-class funeral, You can’t even take a look at the 
salmon traps this time of year, where we are euchring the British, 
though they have got the dead wood on us if they would only let 
their people trap same as we do. But then the wholesale 
slaughter of salmon will trouble their consciences until we've 
slaughtered them all. That’s the beauty of the British.” 

“ Bat what about shells?” 

“Oh, take a ten bore. It’s handier than a four bore, and you 
can use it for snipe if you’ve a mind to. Jack M’Ginty kills all 
his snipe with one. He'd use it at the traps if they’d let him.” 

“Won't they?” 

“No. They say it ain’t sportemanlike. Too much wholesale 
slaughter about it. I guess they’re getting a touch of British 
prejudice about them too. So long!” and Bert, who was himself 
a leading San Francisco sport, strolled out, and left his friend 
sullenly chewing the end of a “ General Arthur.” 

For a while he munched at the end of his cigar without moving, 
and then, tilting up his chair to give himself more room, he 
reached out his hand and drew out one of the drawers of his desk, 
from which he took a much thumbed parcel of letters, neatly 
docketed as if they dealt with finance. 

From the parcel he selected the last letter, and read it. 

He need hardly have done so. Silas had a good memory; too 
good a memory he sometimes thought, and he had read that letter 
so often that he knew it by heart. 

It was dated three years back. 

“ Dear SI,” it went, “I guess you taught me most of what I know, and 


you always used to say that folks ought to do their own thinking nowa- 
days and not get tangled up in those old yarns the priests tell of. I expect 
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you were right, Si: you generally are; and anyway I’m going to take your 
advice. If things had been as they were a hundred years ago, before 
Americans started that Freedom racket, I suppose I’d have had to go on 
pretending that I liked you better than Phil, because I did so once, and 
you'd have had to tell me some fresh lie about business engagements 
every time you didn’t want to take me to the theatre or pay for a new 
frock. 

“ But that ain’t so any longer, is it, Si? 

“We run our domestic affairs on business lines, and I suppose a woman 
has as good a right to dissolve partnership as a man. Some smarty wrote 
in a book that I’ve been reading that there were nearly five thousand 
marriages and nearly five hundred divorces one year in old Connecticut. 
Do you suppose that we can’t beat that here? Anyway, I’m going to 
help the percentage a bit. You don’t like my gambling in Chinatown 
with Phil, and you’re getting right down jealous and faddy, and mean 
too, about dollars, Si, and I can’t stop indoors all day, and I won't. I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t have played at a Chinaman’s table where only 
whites are admitted. 

“ Ain’t Chinese men? I tell you what, some of them are mighty smart 
men. There’s Ah Hoy—not very much older than you, and he told me— 
but there, it would only make you mad, so I won’t say it; only I some- 
times can’t see why a Chinaman with plenty of dollars isn’t as good or 
better than an Eytalian or a Greaser without. He ain’t Amurrikan, you 
say. But what is an Amurrikan? Not them old Mayflower folks. There 
ain’t none of them left, nor none like them, luckily, with their honest toil 
and belief in all kinds of fairy tales. I guess they must have been English 
or half fools anyway. 

“But there! You used to say that I never could stick to my point, and 
it looks as if you were right again. Oh, Si, I wish you had not been right 
quite so often! It isn’t good to know it all, all the time. I must get to 
it, though, and here it is at last. 

“Phil wants me to go away with him, and I’m going. 

“ You necdn’t take on about it. There ain’t any home to break up, and 
no one will take any notice. It’s just an everyday business. You say you 
can’t afford to keep me at the Palace, and I can’t live any longer at the 
Occidental like a wet hen with army and navy officers and their wives. A 
parcel of stuck-up trash with no life about them. Why, even the clerk 
here doesn’t know how to pass the time of day to a lady when her 
husband’s away to business! 

“So I’m going, Si. Good-bye, old boy. It’s harder saying than I thought 
it would be; but you used to be pretty good to me, till the business took 
such a hold on you, same as the parson said that it would, and we’ve been 
good pals longer than most; but I just can’t do without life and change. 
I guess really you can’t either, so it will only be making it easy for you 
and not missing a good chance when I get one. If you want to fixa 
divorce in good style, I won’t stand in your way. 

‘Well, here’s wishing you ten thousand a year. Oh, pshaw! if I go on 
Vil cry—good-bye, 

“ Yours, 
“ SADIE.” 


“P§.—Say! I suppose I can wear that ruby when I get out of the 
State? It’s no use having it if I can’t.” 


3A 2 oS 
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Silas Goldschmidt laid the letter down and made a futile 
attempt to relight his cigar stump. It would not light again, so 
he turned it slowly round, and observing that he had chewed it 
nearly up to the ash, he threw it into the cuspidor. 

“That’s why,” he muttered, “that cursed ruby was at the 
bottom of it. I wonder if there’d been no rubies and no hotel life, 
and if the little woman had had some work to do, if she’d ever 
have stuck to me, and been content in a little place of her own? 
Some do, they say; but then those parsons and novel writers are 
paid to lie. Poor little Sadie!” and so, with a weary sigh, and 
a grey look on the still strong boyish face, he shut his desk to 
with a click, and rose to leave his office, As he did so the 
telephone rang. 

For a moment he hesitated. He had a great mind not to 
answer it. But a business man dare not revolt against the 
telephone. It is as much his master as the cows are masters of 
the rancher. Such things must be attended to, even if a wife is 
neglected. 

“ Hello!” he called, putting the thing to his ear. “ Yes! I’m 
Silas Goldschmidt. Is that you, Ulrich?” 

There was a pause during which Silas listened. Then he 
spoke again. 

“No, I don’t want any of them.” 

The answer to this, which only Silas heard, was a long one, but 
his answer was short and decided. 

“Can’t help it. I’m going duck-shooting.” 

There was another long pause, and then Silas clinched the 
matter with— If they’d go up to fifty I wouldn’t wait. I don’t 
want any more money,” and with that he rang off. 

The astonishing speech sounded like blasphemy in that shrine 
of mammon, but the speaker stood silent with a curious smile on 
his face. He was laughing at something, but it was a laugh 
which hurt. 

When he moved it was to his desk again, and thence to his 
safe. From the one he took a thousand dollars in two big bills, and 
at the other he type-wrote these words on a sheet of plain paper. 

“For St. Anthony’s altar fund. Paste.” 

Having put this and the bills into an envelope and addressed 
that also in type, he finally left his office. 

It was the eighth document of the kind which had left that 
office in the last three years, and when he dropped it into the 
post box at the furthest point from his office on his way to 
dinner, the big man muttered to himself— 

“T guess your ruby’s paid for now, Sadie.” 


e 
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CuapTer V, 


Stas Gotpscamipr had carried out his purpose, and was down on 
the Fraser River mud flats, but he was not very successful with 
the ducks. There were plenty of them, brant and mallard, pintail 
and widgeon, but men who knew more about wild-fowling than 
the San Francisco business man, had been hammering away at 
them for a living for a month past, and though he heard the 
whistle of their wings going in and out over the tall bents in 
which he hid, they were generally too high up even for his 
ten bore. 

But the fact that he had killed little did not vex Silas greatly ; 
indeed he might have killed more had he not contracted a habit 
of inattention very alien to his training. 

When he ought to have been watching on both sides at once 
for black spots whirling towards him from the horizon, he was 
generally dreaming, with his eyes fixed blindly on the blind 
grey sea. 

He had been raised in the eastern States, and the music which 
a man never forgets was sweet to him. The sea’s psalm was not 
intelligible but if was suggestive, washing some thoughts out of 
his brain and substituting others. 

True, the sea is all about you in San Francisco, but man has 
exorcised the sea spirit even from her sand dunes, and because of 
the nigger minstrel melodies and light comedy airs of the street, 
no one there cares to or can hear the sea. Its voice is too big, 
too solemn, and, like the other great things of Nature, is taken as 
a matter of course and disregarded. 

The sea is not a sympathetic participator in either the High 
Jinks or the Low Jinks of American Bohemia. 

But it drew Goldschmidt. Its distances tempted him. 

Where he had hitherto lived, he had been accustomed to knowing 
all things. There was nothing hid from him in San Francisco 
which the most up-to-date of her citizens could know. 

Here, by this strange sea, except for some little skill as a boat- 
man, remembered from his boyhood, he knew nothing and was 
content to know nothing. 

So, having no fear, and as the ducks were not coming (it was 
not flighting time, and there was no reason why they should 
come), Silas stepped into his boat and pulled out to sea. 

He did not much care which way he went, only he wanted to 
go. Had he been at all a superstitious person he would have 
said that something was compelling him to go, leading him 
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whether he would or not. But Silas was not superstitious, he 
was only fidgety and nervous, and it was probably the action of 
his liver which made him so. 

In general terms he of course agreed with the men of his 
school that “there is only one universal and identical Force in 
action in the universe,” which, because he liked plain words, he 
called “Etheric Energy,” and that that controlled all matter, 
but that, of course, had nothing to do with the liver or nerves 
of Silas Goldschmidt. 

The only question was, could he find his way back—and the 
answer to it, of course he could! and if he did not, there was 
grub enough in his boat, and whiskey to last for a day and night 
at any rate. 

So he put up his sail and let the boat go with the wind, whilst 
he dreamed on. With that great grey heaving Thing about him, 
which could hardly be as dead as men said it was, his past life 
seemed a strangely little one. ‘“God’s thunderous organ” that 
parson had called the sea. He wondered what it was saying. It 
wasn’t worrying after dollars, anyway, he thought, and in a 
whimsical mood he dropped a greenback overboard to see what 
would become of it. Lord; how mean and small and dirty it 
looked, and yet men had lied and murdered for even as little as 
that. The sea flouted it. It was the dirtiest flotsam on the 
waves, but small as it was, one eye had seen it. 

With an almost human cry, a great white gull sailed up out of 
space, and stooped for it, but a moment’s investigation taught the 
wise bird the greenback’s worthlessness, and, with a cry of disgust 
and disappointment, it rose again and dropped down the wind 
towards its fellows. 

Every man Silas had seen wanted dollars. Out here nothing 
living or dead seemed to have any use for them. 

In blind unreasoning anger he raised his gun, and before the 
bird was quite out of range, dropped it, broken-winged, upon the 
sea. He had seen the trick done a score of times before, by 
sports from the deck of a steamer, and had thought no more of it 
than to applaud a good shot or laugh at a duffer. He had heard 
a woman plead once for the birds, but she was English, and he 
put it down to her national folly, or the weak sentiment of 
the sex. 

Now he could not take his eye off the bird. 

Its broken wing trailed by its side; its life’s happiness was cut 
short for ever. He saw its pretty head turn, and its bright eye 
look questioningly up at its fellows, who clamoured round it as 
the boat went on. It had done no harm. It had been so strong 
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and so absolutely master of its element, and in a moment it was 
cast as useless drift upon the sea, to suffer and wait through the 
dark night until death came. 

And being only a dumb creature it could neither think nor 
complain. 

Oddly enough, his own act convinced Silas that there could be 
no God. If there had been, if that confounded parson had been 
right, this act of his would not have been permitted. It was too 
uselessly cruel. Men, many of the men he knew in the city, 
might well have been cut down thus, but not that innocent bird. 
And yet they all lived and throve. 

Did they? 

Then he began to think again. It takes so many men even to 
make a little world like San Francisco, that the world never seems 
any smaller, or don’t notice the gaps, and yet, now that Silas came 
to think of it, day in and day out, a Hand had been withdrawing 
one puppet after another from the scene. He had gone on, as his 
boat was going on, and the dead and dying ones had dropped out 
of sight, even as that gull, even as Sadie had done, but he shuddered 
to think how many had gone without his noticing their with- 
drawal. 

Good God! if it was true after all! 

A great revulsion of feeling seized upon him, and he jumped 
up to turn the boat towards home. 

He wanted to be back in the crowd where he felt safe; back 
amongst the millions of his fellow men. He was getting frightened 
out there. Scales seemed to be dropping from his eyes; his ears 
were beginning to hear; he was in deadly terror that before he 
could help himself he might know. 

But whilst he had been dreaming, the day had been passing. 
There is only so much day for each of us, and it is unsafe to 
calculate too securely upon making home when the day is all but 
over. 

The wind had shifted slightly once or twice since he had left the 
shore, but in a general way he would have known how to steer 
even if he could not have seen the headlands. It was just as well, 
for when he came to look for those headlands they had vanished 
entirely, swallowed up in a dense bank of fog which was now 
creeping rapidly towards him. 

Though he knew that the land lay behind this, he could not go 
straight back into and through it, but by tacking he hoped to 
make his point before night fell, and set himself seriously to work 
with this object, now labouring at the sweeps and now catching a 
slant of serviceable wind. 
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In half an hour he was into the fog; in three hours he was still 
in it, and in all those three hours no change occurred except that 
the fog seemed to grow ever darker and more solid. 

As he stood up to the sweeps, he could barely see the forepart 
of his boat, and what he could see looked dim and spectral. She 
was only a little sloop which would just accommodate two men 
and could, at a pinch, be handled by one, but with only one man 
to the sweeps, and not a breath of wind, she seemed as if she 
were chained to the bottom. And then night came and added to 
the darkness, without a single star to illuminate it. 

The benighted man had heard that, in these waters, old steamer 
captains could steer in the thickest fogs by their fog horns, 
judging of the proximity or distance of the points they knew, by 
the length of time it took the echoes to reach them. Taking a 
hint from this, he called his loudest and listened for an echo. If 
the nearness of the land was to be measured by the rapidity with 
which his voice was thrown back to him, he might have been in 
the middle of the Pacific. His voice went away into the fog and 
came back no more. 

Then he lost heart and dropped the useless sweeps. He had 
no notion where he was, and it seemed useless to labour for no 
definite goal. 

Some time before morning, in those thickly island studded 
waters, he presumed that he mus‘ come across land even if the fog 
did not clear, and he had heard that fogs in the straits of Juan de 
Fuca last occasionally for days. Until the fog cleared or an 
island turned up, he could only sit and smoke, going whither the 
wind or tide chose to take him. After all, he began to think, 
that domination of man over the elements of which he had often 
boasted was pitiably limited. 

For a long time the silence was deadly. Then he began to 
understand that there was no silence at all. There were voices 
all round him, only behind a curtain, He knew that they were 
there, but he could not quite distinguish any of them, except that 
incessant whisper of the great grey creature which had possession 
of him. 

Once, far away in the blackness, he heard a bell tolling as if for 
the passing of the dead, but being a hard-headed man of much 
common sense, he put that down to whiskey and overstrung nerves. 
As usual, he was too cocksure. 

If he had but known, what he heard was the bell buoy off the 
Fraser Sands, and would have guided him to some point near his 
camp. 

As it was it only frightened him. If his brain played him such 
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tricks after a few hours, he would be light-headed if the fog 
should last much longer. The wind had died out now altogether, 
and as far as he knew, the boat stood still. As a matter of fact, 
the current had caught him, and was carrying him along far 
faster than his sweeps could ever have done even with two men to 
ply them. But he did not know, and wearied out at last, he slept 
to dream of the cheery, noisy streets of Frisco. 


Carrer YI. 


Wuen Silas woke, and he must have slept long and soundly, a 
little wind was blowing, not enough to lift the fog, but enough to 
make the water murmur round the sloop’s bows. 

Cold and numbed, he sat up and stared into the fog, and having 
no new subject for thought, his mind reverted to Sadie, and all 
Sadie and the ruby had meant for him. 

Was this, he wondered, the vengeance of that outraged God, 
and was he to go on drifting for ever in darkness, away from his 
fellow men, with nothing, even, against which he might fight for 
his life? 

If you only stare long enough into black darkness, wit 1 your 
thoughts fixed upon some given person you have known, the 
actual face will sometimes come to you, not just a memory of it, 
but the face itself with the lineaments which you had consciously 
forgotten, and every little trick of expression which you would 
have failed utterly to recall in any other way. 

Something like this must have happened to Silas, for suddenly 
out of the darkness right ahead of him the blood red of the ruby 
glowed, as it had glowed in the stem of the chalice, before it had 
been replaced by paste. Dull and threatening at first, but growing 
ever larger, Silas saw it, low down on the wave; and though he 
closed and rubbed his eyes, it was there, redder and more 
threatening than ever, when he opened them again. 

For a moment the cold sweat broke out upon his face, his hair 
stiffened, he felt as if a hand was on his throat, and then out of 
the mist, indistinct and horrid, a huge form arose like some 
antediluvian beast whose thousand giant spines grew on his back 
great as pine trees. 

Pine trees! It was a strange choking laugh with which 
Goldschmidt came back to the commonplace, but it did him some 
credit that he was able to laugh at all. Those were pine trees, 
and the ruby was only a fire. 

It makes a good deal of difference when you know what a thing 
really is. He had come to an island at last, and he even tried to 
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thank God for it, but the name stuck in his mouth. He had 
used it so often in the streets, but he was half afraid to use it out 
here in the darkness. 

As soon as the sweeps would take him to it, he ran his boat up 
against a rock with unsailor-like recklessness, and jumping out of 
her, fell face downwards upon the cold slimy weeds, cutting him- 
self badly with the barnacles, but contriving to make the boat 
fast somehow. 

She might stop there and bump her bottom out, or she might 
break away and drift. He did notcare. He had had enough of her 
and of the Thing she rode upon. All he wanted was to get to the 
fire and to the human beings like himself who crowded round it, 
and so he plodded up the bank with a torrent of words ready to 
burst from his lips. 

He had been silent so long, and he hated silence. 

In front of him, dimly seen, was a row of poor hovels. Fisher- 
men’s shacks he thought, cosy enough inside no doubt. If they 
were Americans they would combine fishing and smuggling, and 
there would be a drop of whiskey about. He hoped that they 
were Americans. 

At the shack where the fire burned he knocked, but there was 
such a long delay that, risking a pistol shot, he shoved the frail 
door open, and doing so, stood face to face with one who cawe 
slowly to open it. 

Then the words of greeting died from his lips. 

For a moment he stood with staring eyes riveted upon that 
which approached him and then a cry, which he could not control, 
in a voice which he did not know, burst from him— 

“My God! This is hell!” 

And the creature, whose human beauty was already turned into 
corruption, stretched out its maimed hands to him, while the ghost 
of a voice he had known, cried “Si!” 

He had no need to recognise on that white and perishing hand 
the baleful glare of the great ruby. Whether on earth or in hell, 
beautiful as she used to be, or marred as only one disease can 
mar a human being, Silas Goldschmidt would have known Sadie. 

* * * * * 

Two days later the man who brought food and necessary 
supplies to the leper island found a derelict sloop near the spit, 
and on the island itself a white man, sound as far as he could 
judge, and sane in all things except his determination to remain 
upon the island with the gruesome crew of living dead. 

He had been the owner of the sloop, and had spent two days 
already in ministering to the inhabitants of Darcy Island, but 
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especially in doing what he could to lighten the lot of the one 
white leper, and not unnaturally had conceived the idea that he 
too was smitten by the foul disease. 

The warder of Darcy had no instructions as to how he should 
act in such a case. The man had voluntarily sought this asylum 
for his kind, and he was too powerful for the warder to take him 
away by force. 

The woman, whose power of speech was already somewhat 
impaired, seemed to know him, and denied that he was sick. 

More, though he had apparently done much for her, and one 
would have expected her to cling to anything which brought 
relief to her terrible lot, she prayed like a mad thing for him to 
be taken away; swore that he was sound and rich, and strong, 
and pleaded with tears and more passion than seemed possible in 
such a remnant of humanity, that he would leave her. 

i “ [f you love me, Si, go,” she cried, and the keeper’s gorge rose 
at the thought of any one loving such a thing as she was. 

“For God’s sake, go!” she cried. “ You are throwing away 
your life,” 

But the strong man, calm now and self-possessed as he had 
been ever in the World's market, only answered : 

“No, Sadie. I guess I’ll square them to let me stay. I’m 
calculating to put the balance of my life on the colour I backed 
with that five dollar piece at St, Anthony’s.” 


Cuve Pururprs-WoLtey. 
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A Malay Court Ceremony. 


On a green incline overlooking one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world, and among many palm-trees, stands the palace, a 
large building in Italian style, with white walls, many windows, 
and a red-tiled roof. 

Its owner is a spare man, slight of build, hollow-cheeked, with 
a face full of nervous fire and intelligence. He is a Malay Prince, 
the Sultan of Perak; withal, a dignified gentleman, full of con- 
sideration for others, and of abundant courtesy. It is a great day 
at the Palace, and some twenty Europeans and a host of natives 
are clustered in the porch to await the arrival of his Highness. 

Presently he comes, in his motor-car, and escorted by a dozen 
giant Sikhs in scarlet tunics. Instantly five youths crowd behind 
him, kundang or personal attendants, dressed in a strikingly 
effective uniform of white drill suits, black velvet caps slashed with 
yellow and white silk, and short stoles of yellow satin embroidered 
in black and white; supported against their shoulders they carry 
the perkakas kerajaan, the insignia, gold-sheathed, gold-hilted 
krises or daggers, the national weapon, each of them famous for 
some lucky mark or damasking in the steel, each of them worth 
sa buah negri, @ prince’s kingdom, and invested with the most 
marvellous properties. 

The Sultan himself wears a dark blue uniform suit, a yellow 
silk sash round his waist and a dark purple diamond-studded 
forage cap with white ostrich feathers, which he dofis as he shakes 
hands with each of us and bids us welcome. He has twice visited 
London, is a Grand Commander of St. Michael and St. George, 
and was largely responsible for the federation of the protected 
Malay States. 

Among his guests, by way of contrast, is the ex-Sultan, who 
years ago was deposed and banished in connection with the 
murder of the first British Resident of Perak; to-day cosmo- 
politan polish added io the native courtliness of his race has made 
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him as distinguished and tactful in a difficult position as any 
prince in Europe. One wonders what his thoughts are, as he 
looks on palace and body-guard, and towns and highways, and 
remembers the days before his exile, when he could hardly venture 
on a settled habitation for fear of his chiefs, when the only 
palaces were attap thatched wooden huts and the only high-roads, 
rivers and elephant tracks. His impassive mask keeps its secret. 

There are chiefs, too, present, acquainted with the old régime. 
Among the penghulus, or village headmen in receipt of a fixed 
salary from the Government, are two or three old men who were 
headmen before the white man entered the land; who “suffered ” 
office, as they express it, for in those days it meant that they had 
to come to their Raja’s house and bring the tribute of their 
villages. 

Of the other guests, there is one of the ex-Sultan’s sons, a 
speaker of perfect English, and an able district officer; one of 
the Sultan’s sons a year agoan undergraduate at Oxford, to-day in 
gold-embroidered crimson skirt, loose silk trousers, silk coat and 
native headkerchief, a Malay prince. There is a big chief or 
Dato, a companion of the Imperial Service Order, equally amiable, 
imperturbable, and at home in jungle, court and the Hotel Cecil. 
There is an old chieftain from down river, stern, silent, sombre, 
whose face I have only once seen to show animation, when, Aris in 
belt and spear in hand he headed a hundred spears, swift as the 
youngest, in a drive at a pig-hunt. 

We file into an English luncheon, after which the events of the 
day are to begin. The children of a dead chieftain and com- 
mander-in-chief are to return the insignia of their father’s office ; 
and the son of a raja is to be installed in his father’s place, 
receive his father’s title and become Sir Maharaja Lela. 

When we came out from luncheon, the palace was crowded 
with Malay folk in bright silks,some wearing crises, their hilts 
and sheaths hidden in a fold of their skirts as etiquette demands, 
others weaponless, all in native skirts, without which they may 
not come before the Sultan. Overhead in the gallery are the 
royal drums, covered with yellow cloth, and the royal trumpets 
and horns begin to blare and crash. 

Up the hillside a procession is slowly wending; bright with 
red silk flags and four large umbrellas, the colour and numbers 
appropriate to the dead chief’s rank. The sons of the dead man 
are being escorted by an old chief, his peer; behind come two 
ponies, the late, Penglima’s present to his Sultan, in lieu of the 
elephants of old-time. On a tray rests a dagger in a sheath six 
foot long, two seals, and a shorter dagger. The shorter dagger, 
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like the ponies, is a present; the other dagger and the seals 
are the insignia to be returned. 

Arrived at the gate, the procession is met by the bentaras or 
marshals, whose badge of office is an oblong, gold-embroidered, 
yellow satin cloth on the right shoulder; then it passes on 
upstairs, and picks its way through the crowd of cross-legged 
seated Datos, Hajais and other spectators who crowd the bottom 
of the hall. 

The Raja Muda or heir-apparent meets it and examines the 
seals and the weapons. Then the Chief Kathi, or Muhammadan 
priest, condescends to “ bow his knee in the house of Rimmon” ; 
he and an old chief, the Sultan’s brother and chief Pawang or 
medicine-man of the State, stepping forward and preparing to 
exorcise with traditional rites the ill-omen attending to weapons 
whose owner is dead. 

An attendant bears a tray, on which is set an ewer of water 
and three kinds of magic rice. The Pawang slowly unsheathes 
the blades. ‘The blade in the longer sheath proves to be only 
six inches long, or the length of its richly-wrought silver hilt ; 
its name (for all these famous weapons have names) is Baur ; its 
long sheath is wrapped in a green silk case; the sheath of the 
smaller dagger, being a present to royalty, in a yellow cloth. 
Often insignia are daggers of lath or bamboo. The blades are 
laid on a tray and adjusted to the satisfaction of the old Pawaig, 
who proceeds to sprinkle them with water and three kinds of 
rice; they are then replaced in their sheaths and the tray is set 
on a side-table to await the entrance of the Sultan into the hail. 
The Sultan’s regalia also are treated by a medicine-man once 
a year to keep them free from taint of evil. The three kinds of 
rice are used in all magic rites. 

Dr. Frazer, in ‘The Golden Bough,’ says— 

“Often the soul is conceived as a bird ready to take flight... . The 
Malays carry the conception of the bird-soul in a number of odd ways. 
If the soul is a bird on the wing, it may be attracted by rice, and so either 
prevented from taking wing or lured back again from its perilous flight. 
. .. In West Borneo, if any one has had a great fright, or escaped a 
serious peril, or comes back after a long and dangerous journey, or has 
taken a solemn oath, the first thing that his friends do is to strew yellow 
rice on his head. ... In Southern Celebes they think that a bridegroom’s 
soul is apt to fly away at marriage, so coloured rice is scattered over him 
to induce him to stuy. And, in general, at festivals in South Celebes 
rice is strewed on the head of the person in whose honour the festival ‘is 
held, with the object of detaining his soul, which, at such times, is in 
especial danger of being lured away by envious demons.” 


Of rice-throwing on this last occasion, we now come to an 
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instance. Drums and trumpets have crashed out again, and 
another procession has come up the hill. Downstairs one of the 
marshals, in a white uniform and wearing a big cavalry sword, 


' jg standing on a chair, wiping his spectacles. An attendant 


is holding a large banana leaf over the head of a young man 
dressed in silks, The young man is the expectant Sir Maharaja 
Lela. The old marshal proceeds to read a paper unintelligible 
to human ears; the title to be conferred came originally from 
the Jins of the sea, and this address is in the Jin or Spirit 
tongue. After that the oath of allegiance is read. Drums clash. 
An old man steps forward, and, using a grass brush (the sort of 
grass is a matter of magic moment), sprinkles water down the 
broad banana leaf over the Maharaja’s head, the grass brush and 
the banana leaf are cast away and rice is scattered over his body. 
Then this party, too, goes up into the hall. 

The Sultan, accompanied by the British Resident, enters and 
takes his place on the yellow cushions of his throne under a 
painted canopy. First the sons of the dead chief are ushered 
up the perspective of long carpet; they kneel before the Sultan, 
do obeisance, and return their father’s insignia, which are 
examined and accepted. They retire—with little formality. 
Then, at the edge of the carpet at the foot of the hall, the young 
Maharaja is seen kneeling on one knee. He lifts folded palms 
to his forehead in token of obeisance, draws his sheathed dagger 
from his belt, carefully keeping its hilt towards the Sultan aud 
its point towards the bottom of the hall, lays it down on the 
carpet, and does obeisance again. 

Then a Dato rises, and standing midway up the hall reads the 
letter of installation. When the Sultan’s name is read out all 
the spectators raise their hands to their foreheads and cry, 
“ Daubat Tuanku”—* Prosperity, your Highness.” Thereafter 
the young man makes his way swiftly up the carpet to the 
Sultan, his two hands: pressed one above the other on the right 
hand side of his waist (the attitude of Muhammadan prayer), 
dropping on his knees at frequent intervals and doing obeisance ; 
when he gets near the throne he approaches on his knees, doing 
obeisance at every step. 

At the Sultan’s feet is a tray with the magic accessories. The 
Sultan leans forward, moistens the youth’s forehead with water, 
tucks a bunch of chempaka blossoms under the side of his head- 
kerchief, and sprinkles him with rice; after which the Resident 
is invited to sprinkle rice also, and finally the Raja Mudt, who 
sits on the Sultan’s left hand. The chempaka flower is always 
used at the installation of Rajas, probably because its colour 
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is the royal yellow. The Maharaja retires backwards, doing 
obeisance as when he came; a curtain is dropped midway across 
the hall and he goes out; he should cross water, and he may not 
look upon the Sultan or his house or his elephants or anything 
that is his for one week. Dr. Frazer observes :— 


“The person of the king is considered, if we may express it so, as the 
dynamical centre of the universe, from which lines of force radiate to all 
quarters of the heaven: so that any motion of his—the turning of his 
head, the lifting of his hand—instantaneously affects and may seriously 
disturb some part of nature. . . . The divine person is a source of danger 
as well as blessing.” 


And then he goes on to give instances of taboos to be observed 
by warriors, mourners, boys at puberty, women in child-bed, folk 
in all manner of crises. 


“The common feature of all these persons is that they are dangerous 
and in danger, and the danger in which they stand and to which they 
expose others is what we should call spiritual or supernatural. . . . These 
taboos act, so to say, as electrical insulators to preserve the spiritual 
force with which these persons are charged from suffering or inflicting 
harm by contact with the outer world.” 


Malay tradition avers that if the Sultan and the newly-installed 
“meet calamity will befall one of them; it may be the Sultan, it 
may be the young Raja. 

The Sultan steps down, shakes hands with all the Tuans 
present, and salutes the Datos; the Kathi offers up a prayer. 
A court ode in praise of the Sultan is read, and the function 
is over. This Court ceremony is an interesting medley, composed 
mainly of magic rites of heathen days, hallowed by Mubammadan 
prayer, especially interesting, as one can trace in the audience 
the accretion of civilisations that have helped to form Malay 
society. There are the Malay dress and weapons, the titles of 
dignitaries showing a Sanskrit influence ; the robes of the priests 
and pilgrims who have travelled to Mecca and brought back 
Arabic phrases and Arabic customs ; finally, there are the English 
coats worn by the princes and some of the chiefs, badges of the 
latest influence felt in Malaya. 

R. O. Winstepr. 
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Sather Louis. 


I 


Ir you know the lovely river Saguenay, which cuts in half the 
Province of Quebec, you will not need to be told at length how a 
bright September morning dawns over his broad bosom. How at 
the touch of the warm autumnal sun the mists rise from their 
watery couch, disclosing first the rocky banks of the river, then 
the leafy branches and the rounded tops of the noble forest trees ; 
then, higher and higher up the precipitous sides of Cape Trinity 
they slide, till, losing themselves in the trackless firmament, they 
leave the mighty threefold promontory towering in all its majesty 
against the blue of heaven. It is as though some god uplifted 
the graceful, undulating folds of a gossamer web, to display to 
waiting mortals the picture concealed behind. 

High up on a verdure-clad ledge of the Cape still stands a 
colossal statue of the Virgin, which, dwarfed to a pigmy by its 
elevation, the devout voyagewr or his friend and ally the Indian, 
can see at a distance of many miles. And beyond, on the dizzy 
summit, is reared the symbol of redemption, a huge wooden cross. 

At the foot of the cross, bathed in the early sunbeams, leaned a 
man of athletic mould, though wearing the loose blouse and the 
leathern girdle of a priest. A crucifix depended from his neck by 
a small steel chain, and hung upon his breast, and in his girdle 
was a knife. 

Warm with his climb, the priest removed the small cap from 
his head, and the morning rays fell upon his shaven crown. He 
shaded his eyes with his right hand—the action disclosing that 
he had a white handkerchief bound tightly round his wrist—and 
stood gazing pensively over the vast panorama of mountain, forest 
and stream. 

A faint sound from below dispersed his reverie, and the expres- 


sion of quiet absorption on his sun-browned face gave way to one 
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of expectancy. He cast his glance for a moment over the dizzy 
height at the river beneath, and then, with an exclamation of 
satisfaction, turned and swiftly made his way by a circuitous 
route to a steep rocky path that led to the river bank. 

Meanwhile a birchbark canoe had shot out from the opposite 
shore, and was approaching the foot of the path. Ere it reached 
the shelving beach—the only landing-place for miles on that side 
of the rockbound coast—the priest was there to greet its occu- 
pants. There were three of them. He who sat paddling in the 
stern, dark of skin and large of feature, was 2 Montagnais Indian. 
Next him sat a man of perhaps thirty years of age, short, broad- 
shouldered, muscular, with a face weather-beaten and not unhand- 
some, though the black eyes, alert and shifty, suggested a nature 
prone to suspicion. His black moustache and beard set the 
finishing touch to a typical voyageur. The third was a young 
man, whose fair skin, blue eyes, and curly brown hair sufficiently 
declared his Anglo-Saxon origin. Both the Indian and the French 
Canadian were dressed very much alike, in buckskin tunic and 
leggings, though while the voyagewr had a coonskin cap, the 
Montagnais wore an old slouch hat of felt that had once been 
black. The feet of all were encased in moccasins. 

The canoe touched the strand, and the young Englishman 
jumped out. 

“Ha! Here’s the holy father to meet us,” he cried, in the 
French of the Province. ‘ Bonjour, Pere Louis! You must have 
risen with the sun, to be so prompt to time. We did not expect 
you for an hour.” 

“T promised to be here at six, Monsieur Harley. But indeed, 
mes amis, you narrowly missed losing your breakfast guest.” 
Father Louis made a very wry face as he began slowly to unwind 
the handkerchief from his wrist. 

“You are hurt, father?” enquired the voyageur, quickly. 

“Nothing to speak of. Let me wet this handkerchief again, 
Pierre, and I will show you. The priest proceeded to dip the 
cloth in the river, while Pierre and the Indian, who was called 
Jean, but had an unpronounceable name of his own, hauled the 
canoe above tide mark, and made things fast for the time. 

“Now, come,” said the priest; and, followed by the three, he 
retraced his steps up the steep sides of the cliff to a stretch of 
level ground, and so to a thicket of trees, where he pointed to a 
great brown object which lay inert beside a fallen trunk. 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Pierre. “A bear—and the holy 
father has killed him. Bravo!” And the excitable trapper 
danced round the prostrate animal and waved his rifle aloft in 
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glea. The Indian surveyed the bear critically, and drawing his 
knife, dropped on one knee and coolly proceeded to skin the 
creature. 

“ How on earth did you settle him, father?” asked Dick Harley, 
the Englishman. “You have no weapon.” 

“T killed the poor beast with my knife,” said Father Louis, as 
he drew the blade from his girdle and began to brighten it upon 
the sleeve of his blouse. “I was stumbling through the bush 
just at daybreak, about two hundred yards from this place, when 
we met face to face. I was startled, for I was thinking deeply of 
poor Dominique Lachance, whom I had just left dead and cold 
among his sorrowing children, and I ran as hard as I could without 
giving thought to the uselessness of such a thing. The bear 
followed me. He was very angry at being disturbed, and when J 
glanced, his wicked eyes and quivering muscles told me that the 
bound would certainly come in a second. Like a flash I drew my 
knife, and God was good to me, for as it happened I literally 
ripped the animal’s throat open as he sprang upon me. Down we 
went in a heap together, but my knife had done its work. You 
may imagine, my dear friends, that I lost no time in wriggling 
from under his carcase, and on examining myself, I found that 
the brute had torn my wrist. But indeed I am fortunate to be 
here, and as for the hurt, my Jean will soon see to that.” 

The Montagnais smiled with pleasure, and with an expert 
hand quickly bound up the priest’s wound. Indeed few city 
doctors would surpass the skill of a Montagnais from the Lauren- 
tian Hills in dealing with cases of injury arising from teeth, 
knife, or bullet. 

Having made the priest comfortable, Jean finished skinning 
the bear. Pierre brought up from the canoe the ingredients for 
breakfast ; Father Louis, energetic notwithstanding his hurt, 
gathered sticks and erected pot-yoles, and soon had a roaring fire 
under the kettle; while Dick Harley, the personification of lazy 
comfort, lay stretched on the greensward, puffing at a villanous- 
looking corn-cob pipe. Then, in the best of spirits, the quartette 
gathered round a fallen tree and took their meal, which consisted 
of bread baked by Jean’s squaw at Ste. Anne de Saguenay, the 
finest butter in the country (which more than one of the party 
remembered that the pretty hands of Marie Néron had churned), 
and luscious steaks from the bear, the whole being washed down 
With copious draughts of coffee prepared by Father Louis himself. 

“And so Dominique Lachance is dead?” said Harley, ad- 
dressing the priest. 

“Qui. Lamsorry. Through your kindness in bringing me here 
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so promptly, Monsieur Harley, I had hoped to save him. But I 
did not know the extent of his injuries. You see, the tree he was 
felling crushed his ribs and both legs, and internal injuries 
prevented all possibility of his recovering. My heart bleeds 
for those poor children. I intend asking Narcisse Néron, who, 
as you know, is their uncle, to let Marie go to them for awhile.” 

“It is well thought,” said Pierre, smiling. “I will paddle 
Marie down here as soon as we reach Sainte Anne.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Dick Harley with a laugh. “I was 
about to make the same observation, my dear Pierre; only it was 
my canoe, and not yours, that I was thinking of.” 

There was a hint of authority about Harley’s voice, for was he 
not the trusted agent of the great Hudson’s Bay Company, while 
Pierre Duboc, for the time being, was his subordinate. 

Pierre said nothing, but an ugly look came into his black eyes, 
and he bit his lip under his beard till the blood came. 

Meanwhile Harley, wholly blind to the fact that he had 
blundered into another man’s love affairs, talked on with careless 
good humour about the charms of French-Canadian women in 
general, and of Marie Néron in particular, till Pierre, to hide 
his rising wrath, rose and walked away by himself into the 
bush. 

The priest’s quick sympathy took in the situation. But he 
was puzzled. What did this Englishman mean? Was it the 
love of a man, or the careless regard of an adventurer, that he had 
for the old trapper’s daughter at Sainte Anne? Father Louis 
felt it on his conscience to find out. For he loved his people, and 
they almost adored him, and there lived in the whole province of 
Quebec no more popular priest than Pere Louis. Always self- 
sacrificing, he seemed always to be near, with brotherly sympathy 
and manly energy, when the need was greatest. Many a settler 
who had met with ill-success had to thank the priest for a 
change of fortunes. With wise counsel and helping hand he had 
often taught such an one the best way to clear and cultivate his 
land, and many a time had himself wielded an axe in the service 
of his flock. 

The day was growing apace. 

“Come, Monsieur Harley, we should be afloat if we are to reach 
Chicoutimi and Sainte Anne by nightfall.” 

“You are right, father. Hold, Pierre! Pierre! Where the 
devil is Pierre? Come and get these things aboard. Jean, bring 
as much of the bear as you can carry, and keep the claws for 
yourself—unless the holy father wants them to remind him of the 
blessing he received from his bearship.” 
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“ Mais non! Take them, Jean, and make thyself a necklace.” 

The four men went to the canoe. On the way Father Louis 
took the voyageur by the arm and whispered in his ear: 

“Fie upon thee, Pierre! Thou must be a man, and let Marie 
decide.” 

But Pierre hung his head and said nothing. 

They launched the staunch and roomy birchen vessel, which 
shot out upon the stream and, gliding swiftly with the favouring 
tide, soon left the massive headland far behind. 


II. 


Five-and-seventy miles up from where the Saguenay empties 
his flood into the mighty stream of the St. Lawrence lies in a 
hollow of the banks the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post of 
Chicoutimi. In the Indian speech the name signifies “ Up to 
here it is deep.” Directly opposite Sainte Anne de Saguenay lies, 
at the forest’s edge on the northern bank, a picturesque hamlet 
peopled by hunters and trappers and their families, and a few 
Montagnais Indians. The cottages in this country are built with 
a view to resisting the bitter frosts of the long Quebec winters ; 
their walls, made of planks laid flat one upon another, forming a 
solid barrier a couple of feet in thickness. 

Just off the main road, and divided from it by a roughly 
constructed fence, the trapper Narcisse Néron had built his house. 
There was a verandah in front, with some wire baskets of flowers 
depending from the eaves. 

Beautiful Marie Néron was watering the flowers in the cool of 
the summer evening, and as she watered, she sang from time to 
time in a soft contralto, a stanza of that haunting old woodland 
melody of the French-Canadians—* La Claire Fontaine.” 


“‘J’ai perdu ma maitresse, 
Sans l’avoir merité, 
Pour un bouquet de roses 
Que je lui refusai; 
Lui ya longtemps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai!” 


Marie Néron was a perfect specimen of the French-Canadian 
peasant. She had the regular features, the black wavy hair, the 
skin of delicate olive hue with a tint of the blush-rose in her 
dimpled cheek; she had the laughing brown eyes, the tender and 
passionate lips, and a figure superb in its rounded symmetry. 
Sometimes she would interrupt her song to talk to a great deer- 
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hound that lay basking on the stoop, snapping now and then at 
an unusually persistent fly. 

Narcisse Néron, a hardy and weather-beaten hunter, sat on a 
bench at the foot of the steps, mending some fishing tackle. 

When the flowers were watered, Marie came to the door and 
stood in the red of the sunset. 

“Do you think they will be here to-night, father?” she 
asked. 

“ Mais sir! How many times have you asked me that?” said 
Narcisse, rekindling his pipe. 

The sun went down, and the twilight deepened into night. 
Marie, who had prepared the supper, returned to where her 
father still sat smoking. 

“ But it’s getting late,” she said anxiously. “It’s on the stroke 
of nine.” 

Even as she spoke the old kitchen clock wheezed forth the hour. 
After some moments of silence : 

“Will Monsieur Harley be sure to come with the others, 
father?” asked Marie. 

“ Oui, stir—to see me about a new fox-trap he is getting up 
from Quebec,” said the old hunter, slily. 

“Do you like Monsieur Harley, father?” 

“Like him ?—oui, quite a bit. He’s a sensible fellow, and knows 
a good shot when he sees one. He told me the other day I was 
the best caribou hunter between Chicoutimi and James Bay, and 
he did not lie about it, non plus! Oh yes,I like Monsieur Harley, 
and Monsieur Harley likes someone else.” 

Marie was silent for some moments. Then she said: “ Do you 
know, father, Pierre worries me. He follows me like a shadow. 
Why can’t he go and make love to Lucille Danvray? She is just 
crazy about Pierre, and would make him a good wife, too.” And 
Marie, stooping forward, plucked a scented geranium and petu- 
lantly tore it in pieces, scattering the wounded fragments to the 
night breeze. Her father took his pipe from his mouth, and 
gazed at her curiously through the gathering darkness. 

“ You used to like him, Marie.” 

“Well, yes,” she replied, with a deprecatory shrug. “But 
lately he has been go silly; he annoys me. I wish he did not live 
with us.” 

“ Eh bien! girls are all alike,” sighed Narcisse, with the easy 
philosophy of one for whom female caprice has no more power. 
“You remind me of your mother when I was courting her. She 
threw over Henri Poitevin for me, and, mon dieu! but Henri was 
cut up! He tried to shoot himself—but lived to be killed six 
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months after by a bear. Such is the world! Ecoutez-la—here 
they come! Just hear Pipon!” 

Marie leaned against the doorpost, almost trembling with 
expectancy, while the loud and joyful baying of Pipon, and the 
sound of voices and laughter, approached through the dark. In 
a few minutes Father Louis, arm-in-arm with Dick Harley, with 
Pierre and the Indian following, entered the gate and came up to 
the house. 

“How goes it, Marie, my child?” said Father Louis, as he 
stooped and kissed the blushing girl on the forehead. 

“Good evening, Marie,” said Pierre, trying to take the hand 
which she furtively withdrew. 

“ How are you, Mademoiselle Marie?” and Dick Harley held 
out his hand with easy frankness. 

Marie hesitated an instant, and then suddenly gave him hers. 
Pierre, as he stood aside by the well, watching, thought the clasp 
lasted longer than was at all necessary, and at the sight his own 
hands clenched. 

He would wait by the well. He knew that before long she 
would come for water, and then they would understand each other. 

The Indian went off to his own cottage, and the others wen 
into the house. The door closed behind them, leaving Pierre, 
apparently forgotten by all, in the darkness. He stood in bitter- 
ness of heart, listening to the cries of the owl, and the whip-poor- 
will, and other voices of the night. Pipon the hound came and 
looked up in his face, uttering a whine of recognition. The only 
response the poor beast received was a vicious kick from Pierre’s 
moccasined foot, which sent him yelping away. 

The door opened and Marie appeared. 

“Pipon! Pipon! Qw’as-tw donc, mon gar’? Come in to 
supper.” The door closed again. 

“ Mon Dieu!” groaned Pierre. “Is the world turned upside 
down?” A week ago, he told himself, Marie Néron loved him, 
Pierre, and him alone. The Englishman—curse him ! 

Again the door opened and this time, merrily humming an air, 
Marie came towards the well. In the excitement of Harley's 
presence, and of checking the priest’s good-natured raillery, she 
had forgotten all about Pierre. Oblivious as she was of his 
presence, his voice from the darkness startled her. 

“Marie, I want to speak to you,” and he grasped her arm 
roughly, 

“Oh, Pierre, but how you frightened me! Please let go my 
arm—you hurt me,” 

“Marie, why do you treat me so? You never used to—till 
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this Englishman came among us to blight our love with his white 
skin and his blue eyes.” 

“ How dare you, Pierre!” cried the girl. But she covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Father Louis has asked you to go and stay awhile with your 
cousins at Trinity Bay.” 

“ Yes, it is true.” 

“T have to go down the river to-morrow, and will take you 
with me as far as your cousin’s.” 

“But Monsieur Harley said just now you were going to Saint 
Gerome to-morrow? That is the other way.” 

“ Did Monsieur Harley tell you that?” 

“Less than five minutes ago.” 

“Then I sha’n’t go!” cried the voyageur furiously. “If you 
will come I will paddle you down to your cousin’s.” 

“T cannot,” said Marie in confusion. 

“But why?” Pierre well knew why, but he would punish 
himself by hearing it from her lips. 

“ Why—well, because —Pierre, come in to your supper; it will 
be cold.” 

Pierre said no more, but if the girl before him had known the 
wild thoughts that surged through his brain she would have 
been sick with dread. Silently the voyagewr took the pail from 
her hands and filled it, and then followed her into the house. 
Silently he ate his meal in the kitchen, hearing Narcisse in the 
next room invite young Harley to stay the night with them, as 
the weather promised to be rough. In silence Pierre filled his 
pipe, while the priest informed his host that he must soon be 
going to his own little cottage, which was presided over by old 
Gregoire and his wife at the top of the hill. Silently the 
voyageur stood with his hand on the knob of the outer door while 
he heard Harley accept the trapper’s thrice-repeated offer of 
hospitality, and speak gaily of the trip that he and Marie were to 
take on the morrow. Then the door opened, and Pierre went 
noiselessly out into the night. 

Shortly afterwards Harley signified his intention to smoke a 
cigar on the verandah, and asked Marie if she, too, would come 
out. Marie looked at her father, who nodded, and threw a wink 
at the priest. 

On the verandah Harley placed a chair for Marie, but Marie 
preferred to stand, and waited for him to light up. But Dick 
Harley appeared to have forgotten why he came out there. He 
stood for a moment gazing up at the stars. Then his eyes fell to 
the beautiful girl beside him. 
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Suddenly he took her hands, “Marie, Marie, I love you 
dearly! O Marie!” 

This was all he seemed able to say. Marie tried to steady the 
beating of her heart before she trusted her lips to speak. But 
speech would not come, so she only pressed the hands that were 
holding her own. The next moment he had clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her passionately. 

“Hush! What was that noise?” whispered Marie. 

“The wind is rising, darling Marie, that is all.” 

He would fain have lingered where they were. But Marie 
shivered and said she would like to goin. ‘“ You can smoke your 
cigar inside,” she said. Adding mischievously—‘ You could have 
done so, anyhow, if you had wished.” 

So they went in, where the priest was trying to impress on 
Narcisse that, no matter what evil happens in the world, good is 
bound to come of it. Shortly afterwards Father Louis wished 
them all good-night, and returned to his own place to saddle his 
pony. For he had to ride three miles that evening yet to visit a 
sick parishioner. 

“What has become of Pierre?” mused the priest as he climbed 
into the saddle, “He is jealous. To-morrow I will explain to 
him that it is useless to try to make a woman love against 


her will.” 
III. 


Father Louis rode into the forest, which began just behind the 
Nérons’ cottage. The badly constructed road was rough, and the 
pony, who seemed to have little relish for his midnight jaunt, 
stumbled more than once, The weather had changed for the 
worse. The wind had risen, and was now blowing a gale in the 
priest’s face. Fitful moonbeams filtered through the scudding 
clouds, and the forest loomed lone and ghostly under the rays. 

Father Louis had ridden for perhaps a mile, when in a gleam 
of moonlight he saw a man walking slowly ahead in the same 
direction as himself. The figure paused, and looked round, and 
quickly leaving the road, turned into the forest. Then the clouds 
covered the moon, leaving the forest in blackest darkness. The 
wind whistled and moaned like the dirges of demons in the trees. 
But Father Louis’ quick eye had recognised the figure of Pierre 
Duboc. He called him by name, but the howling wind mocked 
his voice. 

In spite of his efforts to shake it off, a feeling of impending 
evil oppressed the priest. He rode another hundred yards or so, 
and then, taken with a sudden resolution, he dismounted and 
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tethered his horse to a tree. Picking his way carefully, he 
retraced his steps to where he had last seen Pierre. The road 
just here ran along the edge of a precipice, whose jagged sides 
dropped sheer three hundred feet, the ground then sloping 
gradually away to the rocky banks of the Saguenay. On the 
other side the highway was bounded by the virgin forest, into the 
depths of which the voyageur had plunged. Father Louis was a 
man of action, and never hesitated when he had made up his 
mind to a course. He was determined to find Pierre and speak 
to him. 

But he had scarcely gone fifty yards into the bush, when a 
bright light sprang up only a short distance away, and a crackling 
and roaring was borne to his affrighted ears. The forest was 
on fire! 

While he stood, struck with horror, a man leaped crashing 
through the underbush, almost knocking him down in his wild 
flight. The sight of him brought the priest to himself. 

“Pierre, Pierre, stop! Icommand you! Holy Mary, mother 
of God! What have you done?” 

But Pierre continued in his mad flight for the edge of the 
precipice. 

The priest rushed after him. His long athletic limbs brought 
him up to the voyageur, whose headlong career he checked momen- 
tarily by throwing his:arms about him. The two men rolled over 
on the ground together, struggling violently. 

“Let me go!” gasped the maddened voyageur. ‘I have fired 
the bush, and they will be burned—curse them! Let me go, I 
say, or priest or no priest, I will knife you!” 

By a supreme effort the man got free for a moment. Ere 
Father Louis could grasp him again, he had flung himself over 
the dizzy height. The priest staggered to his feet and looked 
around in startled horror. The roaring of the fire, combined with 
that of the wind, was appalling. 

Muttering a prayer for the voyageur’s soul, he raced along the 
road towards his horse, regardless of the fact that in the struggle 
one of his feet was torn and bleeding, and his wounded hand laid 
open afresh. Mounting the frightened animal, he urged him to 
his utmost speed in the direction of the village. 

“God in heaven save them!” he murmured as he watched the 
fearful rapidity of the conflagration. Could he outstrip that demon 
of flame? The heat was frightful. To quiet his terrified horse, 
he bound his handkerchief across the animal’s eyes, and thus they 
plunged through the outer edge of the cyclone of flame, and 
dashed along the road, nor did they stop till they reached the 
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little church, in front of which stands a statue of the Virgin. 
Throwing himself from the pony’s back, Father Louis burst open 
the door, and grasping the bellrope, pulled it violently. Out on 
the night air the wild note of warning clanged above the storm. 
The sleeping villagers turned out in terror to the streets. From 
the church Father Louis hastened to the cottage of Narcisse 
Néron by the forest edge. The inmates had not stirred. Tho 
priest pounded on the door, and shouted till Harley put his head 
out ot the window and inquired what was the matter. 

“For the love of heaven, Monsieur Harley—the forest is on 
fire!” 

Harley’s head disappeared. In a few moments he came to the 
door, accompanied by Néron and his daughter. 

“Monsieur Harley,” cried Father Louis, with authority, “I 
believe you to be cool-headed. Take the people all down to the 
water, and have a line of boats carry them across to Chicoutimi. 
As for me, I must hurry to my poor home on the hill. I fear old 
Gregoire and his wife will be asleep, for it would take the crack 
of doom to rouse them.” 

The conflagration was now sweeping everything before it, the 
phalanx of white-hot flame raging onward with resistless force. 
Before its awful rush the solid forest was swept away as if its 
mighty trees were driest stubble. It is on record that that awful 
line of fire travelled in seven hours a hundred and twenty miles, 
ere, like a tiger glutted with prey, it stopped suddenly. Some 
were caught in the woods. Even their bones were never found. 
Some thought the end of the world had come, so dense the smoke, 
so high the fire which flamed to the very sky. All living things 
in the path of the flame perished. 

“Do not go, father—it is death!” they adjured him, as they 
watched the blazing hurricane sweeping towards his little cottage. 
But another light than that of the fire shone in the priest’s dark 
eyes. 

“The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling,” he murmured, 
half to himself, and for a moment fell on his knees and clasped the 
crucifix in his hands. 

“ Hasten!” he said, rising. “Tho boats are few.” The next 
moment he was running up the hill. 


The sun that rose next day shone on a scene of utter desolation. 
The green forest was gone, and nought remained but a waste of 
blackened ruins. Yet like an oasis in the desert of blackened rock 
and sand, the little hamlet of Sainte Anne lay untouched by the 
riverside, The Bon Dicu, said the villegers, had spared Sainte 
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Anne for the sake of His servant. Certain it is that, when it had 
devoured the little cottage of Father Louis, the flaming hurricane 
had wheeled on a veering wind and left the village unharmed, 
Yet within a few minutes it had resumed the westerly direction, 
to run the whole hundred and twenty miles of its disastrous 
course. 

On the spot where Father Louis had knelt to pray they raised a 
great wooden cross, and to this day the traveller who ascends the 
Saguenay may see it standing on the hill over above Sainte Anne, 
silhouetted against the northern sky. 

The earth is covered again now, and Marie and her English 
lover have been married for many years. They live with their 
children at Chicoutimi, opposite Marie’s old home, but never a 
year goes by when they do not visit Sainte Anne on the day of 
the great fire, and bedeck with flowers the ground at the foot of 
Father Louis’ cross.* 

Auan Dovetas Bropr. 
W. Victor Coox. 


* The great forest fire, and the remarkable escape of the village of 
Sainte Anne de Saguenay, belong to the history of the Province of 
Quebec. The cross erected on the spot on which the priest knelt exists 
to this day. 
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CuartTer XIV. 


As soon as her lover left, Miss De Freyne set out for Chodaczkow 
to answer in person that auspicious letter of her friend’s, Pani 
Zofia, the poetess. 

The way was long. She had done the distance often before, 
both on horseback and on wheels. To-day, to economize time, she 
used Madame Anna’s latest discarded toy, the automobile that had 
been the sensation of the Prater the season before. Its first 
owner had been induced by stress of circumstances to part with it 
for a trifle over double its original cost. The negotiations had 
been effected by an elder brother of little Boleslas’s, and had kept 
Madame Anna on the verge of grave cerebral trouble for the space 
of six weeks. The action of the car itself threatened to complete 
the mischief, given a fair chance. Madame Anna took good care 
not to give it that chance though. Du Puys, the sleek little 
chauffeur, was at liberty to kill time as he pleased, to spar with 
the choleric Germain or flirt with Zoé or read Georges Ohnet all day 
long, unless Miss De Freyne happened to have pressing need to be 
whirled to Tarnopol rather more rapidly than a dog-cart and one 
of the mismanaged cobs could accomplish it. 

As a rule Du Puys was conversationally at his best during these 
téte-d-tétes. He and the attractive writer had much to say to 
each other on the reclaiming of the Zuiderzee, on Monsieur 
Zola’s chances of the next fauteuil, on the new fortifications of 
Bucharest, and on that hideous heap of moral and physical 
abominations, of swindling, and villany, and foul disease that 
men call Panama. 

To-day, however, he had no opportunity to shine, but being well 
posted up in the events of the last twenty-four hours, albeit 
through non-official channels, he accepted the situation with meek 
grace, 
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Du Puys had had occasion to see something of the accepted 
lover during his former visit to Wlodno. 

The sportsman had strayed into the chauffeur’s quarters early 
one morning, and had there been discovered staring gloomily at 
the motor while he gently twirled the spikes of his hyperbolical 
moustache. 

But he did not content himself long with staring. 

He presently took a step forward, laid hands on the car, and 
shook her in a way that brought the engineer’s very heart into 
his mouth. 

The next ten minutes were replete with stirring incident. 

Iimenau leapt on to the machine and began operations by 
thumping and smacking her cushions in a thoroughly offensive, 
provocative sort of way. Next he called her a gueuse, and Du 
Puys a “soft-bead,” and then he set to work to meddle thoroughly. 

In the battle that ensued the combatants were, to all appear- 
ance, quite exceptionally well-matched and both showed remark- 
ably good fight. 

Ilmenau broke a thumb-nail and tore his coat, and Du Puys 
backed hurriedly up against a pot of red paint and spoilt his pants. 

As soon as Ilmenau felt he had sufficiently asserted his supre- 
macy over the foe he made the chauffeur climb up beside him, 
and took him for a sixteen-mile drive which was full of surprises. 

When they got back he sucked his damaged thumb and laughed, 
and called the automobile a “jolie saleté” and gaye Du Puys a 
diamond and opal pin. 

As he mused on these things, Du Puys blinked through his 
gogeles at the nakedness of a land that had signally failed to 
endear itself toa heart matured within a mile or so of Montmartre, 
and went on to debate mildly with himself on the amount of 
opposition his beautiful companion would be likely to encounter 
from the donor of the opal and diamond pin if she should ever 
evince the desire to set up a saleté of her own. 

Herr von Ilmenau might have his faults (being a prussien it 
could hardly well be otherwise), but through some channel or 
another, reports of his fabulous wealth had got into circulation in 
the housekeeper’s room at Wlodno; and Frau von Ilmenau, who 
was to be, would surely be an ideal employer, and poor little Du 
Puys squinted so often at her through his goggles, and of necessity 
at such a very painful angle that he began at last to be really 
a little fidgety on the score of his optic nerve. 

She was leaning a trifle forward, watching, with half-closed 
eyes, the familiar scenes scud past. She knew it all so well. 
Journey whither you would from Wlodno it must always be 
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through the same sweep of gently undulating country. There 
were always the same ugly, stunted peasants at work in their 
fields of flax and maize. The scanty villages were all alike. 
Each had its fetid ditch flanking the road, its clusters of white- 
washed mud-huts, bestrung, just now, with garlands of drying 
maize, each its grey, worm-eaten cherkiew embellished with 
crumbling frescoes of obscure Ruthenian saints under its eaves, 
a red, or a pea-green, or a gilt cupola no bigger than a band- 
box and such a wealth of splashing bells that they had to be 
lodged out in sheds made of little grey slats of beech all to 
themselves. There was a filthy Jewish inn in each hamlet, and 
there were the same invariable groups of slim black forms in 
shiny caftans—the leeches that gorge and grow fat among a 
shiftless race. There was a glassy stream in each hollow with 
streaks of coarse, ash-grey linen bleaching beside it. On each 
bare rising a giant crucifix towered, at each carrefowr was & white- 
washed shrine with now and then a shock-headed worshipper who 
would turn, as the Vienna dandies had turned last year in the 
Prater, to stare at the snarling scarlet wonder as it whirled past. 

At sunset they came in sight of Chodaczkow. 

Twenty years before Andryj Zolkowski had conceived the plans 
of a mansion which had for its laudable object the destruction of 
his cousin Stanislas, the madman at Wlodno. 

The feud had originated in Stanislas’ having all but murdered 
young Andryj over some practical joke. 

Andryj, in consequence, got much sympathy and substantial 
compensation, on the strength of which, during his convalescence, 
he evolved the plans that were calculated to “faire crever de 
rage” his assailant. 

That end, however, having been attained through the alien 
force of D. T. and zeal and funds giving out about the same time, 
Prince Andryj abandoned the main building, and had the wing 
run up wherein his sporting friends, a colony of poor relations, 
and his ever-increasing family had bivouacked picturesquely ever 
since. 

The frosts and thaws of two decades had mellowed the aban- 
doned structure into something not unsightly. Lack of margin 
for repairs had lent to the stucco and woodwork of the inhabited 
wing the appearance of a Pompeiian fragment. 

One accessory alone was kept sedulously up to the mark: the 
panels of the main door, whereon were carved the thirty-two 
quarterings of nobility of the house of Zolkowski. 

Trente-deux quartiers de noblesse ! . 

That phrase besets the foreigner in Poland as persistently, as 
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relentlessly and as vindictively as the flies, and the fleas, and 
the queries as to his past and his future, his aims, his hopes, 
his age, his means and whether he has ever heard of ‘ Quo Vadis.’ 

The nurses croon it to the babies and the babies lisp it back 
again as soon as they can speak. It becomes the leitmotif of 
their lives. The Pole uses it to beg with, to woo with, to threaten 
with, to swear with, to conjure with, and the really pious die with 
it on their lips. 

The very pigs in Poland find out the effect it has on the 
foreigner and grunt tactfully, when they see him coming: 
“ Trente-deux quartiers de noblesse!” 

“Tt’s—by Jove, it’s their prix fixe, you know, the beggars 
Ilmenau said once with contained fury when they were touching 
on the subject. ‘ Blest if I don’t tell the very next ass that 
starts drivelling to me about it to go to blazes!” 

Twice a year, namely, at the inset of the first great frost, and 
the first great thaw, the sportsmanlike Andryj, with his own 
hands, and in the profoundest receuillement, painted the trente- 
deux quartiers de noblesse on his front door with linseed oil. 

The panels were admirably preserved. 

The rest might rot—a permission of which the rest was not 
slow to avail itself. 

Miss De Freyne was received by a flock of young Zolkowskis, 
all well-grown, prettily mannered and mostly barefooted. 

To the occidental ‘eye their attire was bizarre. One little lad of 
ten or eleven, who kissed her hand with conspicuous fervour, had 
a girl’s frock on, but Miss De Feyne knew better than to ask this 
time whether they had been playing at dressing-up. 

The butler, ganté, but in shirt-sleeves and with a moustache 
that outdid even Ilmenau’s, opined that Pani Zofia might be found 
in the conservatory. 

The conservatory had been riddled by a record hail-storm five 
years ago, and had never been repaired. It had never contained 
a plant in all its length of days. It contained specimens of nearly 
everything else that exists, though. 

There was a bagatelle board with the cloth in ribbons, and 
there was a stuffed parrot and a stuffed owl, each with the moth. 
There were stacks of the Revue des Deux Mondes and piles of 
English sporting papers (one amongst them had farnished the 
cutting that had altered the course of Catharine De Freyne’s life). 
There were cartridges and rifles, armfuls of peacock-feathers, a 
pile of clean linen most curiously got up, a silver foot-bath full of 
apples and a doll’s house with a colony of silk-worms decomposing 
in the dining-room, and a basin of sour book-paste in the parlour. 
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A monster be-ribboned bonbonniere, a little attention from Randow, 
recently received, was put away with the rat-poison and a 
bundle of Andryj’s dilapidated socks on the top of a stack of 
family portraits. 

And there was the poetess. 

She sat on an overturned oleander-tub in the middle of the 
mixture, an old volume of poems in her hands, an unlit cigarette 
between her lips. As usual she wore a ragged silk bed-gown, a 
striped petticoat and an amulet. 

At the sound of the strange voice she raised her head and 
gazed at her visitor with the eyes of an iluminée, 

Then she thrust the old volume into her hands. 

“Lisez,” she murmured in a rapt whisper, “lisez! Votre 
Shakespeare lui-méme n’a jamais rien écrit de pareil.” . 

Now Miss De Freyne did not know enough classical Polish to 
keep body and soul together, but she felt that it would be 
nothing short of sacrilege to remind Pani Zofia of that fact 
in her present uplifted mood. Accordingly she took the book 
and let her eye run along the rampart of consonants wherein the 
poet’s meaning lay snugly entrenched. Nota few of the letters 
were barrées. The recollection of Ilmenau’s onslaught on the 
Polish language of a week ago flitted through her brain (—“ and 
then you go and cross em all out again and call ’em something 
else” —) ; she was afraid she might laugh, 

She hastily gave the book back to Pani Zofia with the assurance 
that, to the best of her belief, you would find nothing at all like 
it in Shakespeare. 

There was a little pause. She saw that her friend was stealing 
off into dreamland again. She laid a detaining hand on her 
shoulder and gave her a gentle little shake. 

“Zofia, dear,” she said softly, “I have come to talk to you 
about something of importance. I am going to be married.” 

Pani Zofia flushed and started. 

“C'est vrai?” 

Catharine laughed and nodded. 

The tears welled up in her friend’s kind eyes. 

“Ma chére petite amie” (the excellent lady was the only 
person who ever called Miss De Freyne “ petite”) “ma chere 
Uatharine! Ah, comme je suis contente!” 

Here, at least, was one who had no doubt as to the advisability 
of marriage in general, nor as to the absolute wislom of her 
friend’s choice in particular. 

“Et je ne le connais pas—” regretfully. 

“ Mais si.” 
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“Qui donc?” 

“Tlmenau.” 

The gentleman red and brusque and eccentric ? 

The same. 

For a moment Pani Zofia’s face was a blank, then slowly a 
little shadow intervened. 

“‘ Mais——” she began. 

“ Ah, it is precisely that macs that I have come to talk over 
with you.” 

She put Pani Zofia’s old macintosh cape on for her, and drew 
her out of doors into the gorgeous sunset-glow. The family 
portraits, the stuffed parrot and the dead silk-worms did not 
form a sympathetic audience; the smell of the apples and the 
aggressive turquoise ribbons of Randow’s bonbonniere oppressed 
her. 

Arm-in-arm they strayed amid the ruins of Andryj’s vengeance, 
till the sunset faded into twilight and still they talked on. 

Du Puys, who had tried to pass the time by making love to the 
little Zolkowskis’ Swiss bonne and had got his face slapped, had 
also taken to strolling among the ruins. 

In the course of a ramble down the picture gallery a little 
snatch of the ladies’ conversation was wafted over to him from 
the ball-room. 

“Fair play he has never known” (it was Miss De Freyne who 
was speaking); “I sometimes wonder whether any royal prince 
ever does know fair play, as we understand it. His education 
must have been all wrong, oh, wickedly wrong. And yet they 
say the Grand Duchess was such a clever woman. Can you 
understand it? However could she sanction the appointment of 
such a man as Bielitz, for instance? Yes, I assure you, the 
Bielitz. He was his governor for five mortal years. Think of 
it! From the time he was fourteen till he went to Bonn.” 

Monsieur Du Puys halted to let the ladies get ahead of him, 
and wondered who the young prince might be, who had been so 
strangely unblest in the matter of a governor. Speculation on 
the subject he felt to be idle, Miss De Freyne, to his knowledge, 
being acquainted with quite a number of princes of the blood— 
‘‘c’etait une personne tellement en demande.” 

The ruins were growing ghosty. Du Puys retraced his steps 
tu regain the open. As he turned a corner, he stumbled and 
came down softly on a large sow, sprawling beatifically on the 
moss-grown floor of a bath-room. 

“Trente-deux quartiers de noblesse!” she squealed, and Du 
Puys staggered backwards till he lighted on a mound of scratchy 
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lime and begged pardon. ‘Then he fled affrighted through 
a maze of passages and all but collided with the ladies again. 

Neither of them appeared to notice him. Pani Zofia had been 
weeping, her eyes were red. Miss De Freyne’s were unusually 
bright, her colour high. 

“He must learn to see things in their true value, that is all,” 
she was saying. “It is not to be wondered at, I think, that he 
has never got life into proper focus, that his views are often 
distorted and exaggerated. Thwarted and handicapped on the 
one side, toadied to and flattered on the other, no doubt. The 
Grand Duke, as everybody knows, has always been the most 
consummate old pedant, the most bumptious old martinet, the 
most ridiculous stickler for irksome trivialitiee——” 

The voices faded away. 

That young Prince had been singularly unfortunate all round, 
it seemed, even to his choice of a father! Whoever might he be, 
to be able to arouse such warmth of feeling in this sedate 
daughter of Albion? Du Puys was beginning to feel quite an 
interest in the case himself. He ceased to roam aw hasard, and 
directed his steps hencforth with a little more discrimination. 
To his dismay, when next the voices approached, the conversation 
had drifted into English. 

The chauffeur strained his ears and taxed his wits, but all in 
vain, he was little the wiser for his pains. 

“ Perhaps I can change a little that is wrong. Icantry. At 
the worst, I can but fail. If Ido, and he goes back to his chorus- 
girls and the sporting Englishwoman, whose portrait got put 
underground with so very little ceremony last night, it is no 
more than I deserve. I have got to bea little bit more attractive 
than they were. That is all. I hope I shall manage it. His 
little fancy for keeping his identity from me gives me such 
opportunities as Bielitz and all the elect of Bonn never had. 
I shall not neglect them.” 

She was silent for a moment, then she resumed. 

“Do you realise what a magnificent chance I gave him to 
prove the contrary when I called him a gross, self-indulgent boor, 
with tastes for low company? When I said that his so-called 
spirit was nothing on earth but silly bravado——” 

Pani Zofia interposed uneasily: Herr von Ilmenau seemed to 
have an appalling score against this young woman. Might she 
not be running a certain amount of risk—— 

Miss De Freyne shook her head and smiled serenely. 

“He thinks me worth convincing that I was wrong. I, for 


my part, am quite happy to be convinced. I do not doubt for a 
302 
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moment that he will do it thoroughly. Zofia,” she cried 
suddenly, with radiant eyes, “you little dream how much there 
isin him! He is such fun, and such a brick!” 

“ Brik, brik,” murmured Monsieur Du Puys to himself, “ qu’est 
ce que c’est que ‘brik’?” and he tumbled over the scratchy 
lime-heap for the second time and grazed his forehead. 

He had his pocket surgery for motorists still in requisi- 
tion when the little bonne’s shrill voice sounded ever so far 
away : 

“Monsieur Du Puys! Monsieur Du Pays! Arrivez donc! 
Mademoiselle veut partir.” 

The little Zolkowskis were clustered round the visitor at the 
door with the big escutcheon. Their mother was adding her 
entreaties to theirs, that Miss De Freyne would stay the night. 
Pani Zofia was entirely dégrisée of her late poetic orgy and 
unusually practical and almost in-the-present. 

“We shall transport ze bed w’ere ze boys are ’aving ze 
measles into ze boudoir,” she cried hospitably. ‘In fiv’ minutes 
it is dohn! You haf zeir room.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear! Which boys? Which room? Are 
they having the measles in there now ?” 

She ran her eye over the swarm of children; it did seem 
incomplete, now that she came to think of it. 

“Franu and Stachu. Zey are now *in ze bed in ze great 
saloon, but I shall make transport zem a /’instant !” 

The visitor looked towards the door of the “great saloon” 
whence gusts of merriment proceeded. 

“They seem pretty jolly over it, anyhow!” she said. 

“Yes,” Pani Zofia admitted, “now it goes already better, but 
only since zey are below. So long as zey remained opstairs it 
was impossible, for ze vindow gives upon a roof of ze écurie 
(I know not how you say), and when ve made not attention zey 
go zere en chemise, and play at ze ball vis ze grooms below.” 

“Then they couldn’t have been very ill.” 

“Pardon, not at ze commencement, but it shortly becomes 
most grave. Franu returns in his délire (I know not how you 
say délire), slips and brokes his leg. So ve transport zem to ze 
saloon, nail down ze vindow and make attention on ze door, and 
now it goes already better. A toute ad l'heure, chérie. I go to 
make change ze room.” 

“J think I won’t stay, really,” Miss De Freyne said, hurriedly 
buttoning her adorable little coat of white poulain. ‘ Measles 
would be most inconvenient to me just now. I have never had 
them.” 
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“Tf you would zat I should——” the poetess began. 

But Miss De Freyne assured her sweetly but firmly that on no 
account would she that she should. 

“My excellent Du Puys,” the determined lady said as they 
swirled out of the drive into the main road, “if I thought, for 
one instant, that that Swiss minx of yours had given you enough 
measles back with you to spoil my wedding, I’d pop you out onto 
the road, or transport you back to my darling old Zofia to be 
nursed before you could say——” 

“‘ Mademoiseile! ”’—on a cleverly taken note of despair. 

When mademoiselle let her long eyes dance like that and made 
him voluble speeches in her own tongue, which she had not the 
least intention of translating, it always set little Du Puys com- 
paring himself dejectedly with his pet Ohnet heroes, and vowing 
that he would not climb up into his bed till he had found that 
missing English grammar of his and had mastered at least one 
irregular verb. 


Cuapter XY. 


Wuat the lover must have spent on special trains during the 
weeks that followed, ought, in itself, to have boen a convincing 
corroboration of his modest assertion that he was “ pretty well off.” 

Before his papers were en regle and the preliminaries of the 
civil marriage could be said to be fairly under-way, he flashed 
backwards and forwards between Galicia and Berlin, or Vienna, or 
Geissen, in a way that must have gladdened the hearts of railway 
shareholders in those parts. 

That the bar sinister was at the bottom of it all Madame Anna 
never for an instant doubted. What else could account for his 
frequent fits of gloom or surliness, his mad flights across the 
continent to confer with veteran diplomats and world-renowned 
lawyers, and for the shoals of telegrams in cypher over which he 
scrubbed his head and grunted by the hour together ? 

From her own personal experience Madame Anna knew some- 
thing of the prickly hedge of officialism netted with red tape that 
Austria has cultivated with such assiduous care round her marriage 
laws. Was not she herself, to this very day, paying a liberal 
pension to an ex-servant; of the state, whom her hasty husband 
had mained for life under circumstances connected with the fixing 
of the date of her own wedding thirty years ago? 

She was quite prepared for some such unlucky accident to 
happen to her guest each time a fresh hitch in the preliminaries 
caused him to tear off to Ploteza to bluster and stamp at the 
Rathaus or harass the asthmatical old priest among his bee-hives 
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and his melons in any language that happened to come upper- 
most. 

Save for these little legal ripples, arising, for the most part, 
from his determination to reserve the secret of his identity as a 
little surprise for the bride not to be made known till after the 
ceremony, the course of his courtship ran marvellously smooth. 
Fate, the unaccountable, was gracious to him for once, and played 
steadily into his hand. His audacity had amused her. She could 
not be said to have pampered him hitherto. Before he was twenty 
she had flouted and pommelled him enough to keep any ordinary 
mortal quiet for the rest of his days, and in return he had only 
pulled faces at her and his fellow-creatures, and gone on meddling 
with her pet plans and thrusting his ugly head into her traps 
whenever the freak took him. 

Happily for him he had an unsuspected accomplice close at 
hand whose purpose it served to sustain the little farce. Alone, 
he must have given himself away a dozen times in the course of 
those few weeks. He little dreamed how often she saved the 
position. Her vigilance never flagged. Her cool head, her sharp 
wits and her smart tongue were ever on the alert to bridge over 
any unguarded admission that might run to dangerous lengths. 
She could not afford just yet to dispense with his little ruse. It 
had not quite fulfilled its purpose. True to her word, she was 
making the utmost of the opportunities it provided, and the 
results, so far as they went, were eminently satisfactory. While 
they drifted lazily about the lake on those summer evenings, or 
smoked the Khedive’s cigarettes together in the old carosse, the 
black sheep of the House of Geissen was being made to look at 
men and things, his task and life and destiny from a different 
standpoint to that favoured by the courtier Bielitz and the elect 
of Bonn. The pith of what Catharine De Freyne had been telling 
the world for ten years past in the works that had brought her 
fame and affluence and friends, her lover digested with grave ap- 
preciation, and once qualified huskily as “ marvellous wholesome.” 

It certainly agreed with him. 

When ho paid his flying visits to Geissen the good folk who 
were brought into contact with him were aware of a subtle change, 
and remarked to each other in amazement: “ Was der Erbprinz 
wol hat? Er ist ja wie verwandelt! ” 

Madame Anna was not insensible to the change either. She 
confided in her woman that she could not imagine for a moment 
how she had ever thought him really plain (it was the day he 
gave her that pet of an ashtray set with black opals), and the 
bigh priestess concurred quite inaudibly and thought of that neat 
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little job of stitching she had done for his Royal Highness about 
a month back, and which had had such a startling effect upon her 
bank book. 

Monsieur Du Pays noted that the spikes of a certain terrific 
moustache were not nearly so exaggerated as they used to be, and 
he murmured to himself something that was not original about 
abusing “du privilége qu’ont les hommes d’étre laids,” and he 
took down a bad translation of Heine’s Buch der Lieder and 
sought the very dampest spot in all the grounds and spent a long 
evening there alone. 

But the one who was the most struck by the change was Pani 
Zofia, the poetess. 

When the lovers rode over to pay their respects to her at 
Chodnezkow, she looked very intently at the “ gentleman red and 
brusque, and eccentric,” who had recently been her guest, and 
squeezed his large hand between both her own, and told him, with 
her kind, short-sighted eyes brimming over with tears, that if he 
was not always the very happiest man on earth she should be 
sadly disappointed. 

His choice, far from encountering opposition in high places, 
was there warmly, if soberly, acclaimed. 

Certain crowned heads that had long been haunted by night- 
mares of the entry of a Mitsi, or worse, into the family, laid them 
down to rest upon their sumptuous German pillows now with a 
sense of relief and security that was as intoxicating as it was 
novel, and professed themselves prepared to welcome their new 
kinswoman with effusion as soon as ever they got the chance. 

For the present, however, they had to content themselves with 
conveying the assurance of their gratification to her knowledge 
by means of regal gifts and letters that were distinctly cordial, 
though guarded, and perhaps a little stilted in style, signed 
laconically by the plain, old-fashioned names that seemed to obtain 
in the Ilmenau family—* Wilhelm,” “ Marie,” “ Karl August,”— 
and Miss De Freyne’s replies (notably that to her future father- 
in-law) were among the neatest things that ever proceeded from 
her clever pen. 

One letter she received, written in a very pointed hand with 
looped characters that somehow suggested the outline of the 
chignons of the ‘seventies, was besmirched with a tear or two. 
Among her collection of autographs Miss De Freyne already 
possessed a note in that same hand. It had been given to her 
once in Rome and began: “The Queen requests that the Graefin 
Osten will——” 

This time the writer’s opening words were; “Meine theure 
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neue Schwigerin,” and she signed herself, “ Deine Dichliebende 
Sophie.” 

In rather homely phraseology she told how she had loved 
Catharine De Freyne for years, for those wonderful little books 
of hers that had made her famous, and that she should never be 
able to thank the dear God enough for His recognition of the 
merits of her beloved brother who had been too long gravely mis- 
represented and misunderstood. She looked forward now, at last, 
with every confidence to the rest of the world’s following in the 
wake of her favourite authoress, and arriving very shortly at a 
thorough appreciation of his many excellencies. 

Cheek to cheek the lovers read the Queen’s letter. 

“That’s poor old Sonja all over, bless her,” he said in his thickest 
growl, when they had finished. ‘“ Never was such a woman for 
making excuses for other folks and their misdeeds. Accordin’ to 
her there are no sinners at all. At the very outside you may get 
her to admit that just a few people—the very rankest out-and- 
outers, you know—might perhaps have done different if they'd 
only thought about it in time. That’s about as far as ever she'll 
go. As for blamin’ anybody for it! Bless you, no fear! She 
says the Almighty ‘ll see to that Himself right enough, if it’s 
necessary, when the time comes. It isn’t for us to go interferin’ 
in such like. No business of ours. You two ’ll suit down to the 
ground. Won’t she worship you, just! I say, Catharine, you 
will try and get her to alter her hair, won’t you? Shouldn't a 
bit wonder if she did it for you! The Emperor ’ll confer the 
Pour-le-mérite on you, I bet, if you manage that. It’s more than 
anybody else’s been able to. Rummy old letter of hers, isn’t it? 
Did you ever see such a mess? It’s a way she has had all her 
life to cry like that when she writes to people. The pasties she 
used to send me when I was in Mexico an’ about! And she’s as 
jelly as a sandboy, mind you, for all that. She’s sent you that 
gown of my mother’s I told you about. I knew she would if I 
asked her. You'll be sure to get it fixed up in time, won’t you? 
I can’t stand your ordinary weddin’ dresses. ‘This’ll be the very 
thing. We'd never find anything to suit you as this'll do, if we 
ransacked all heaven and all earth.” 

The gown in question was a Russian court dress, a bewildering 
dream of silver and seed pearls. 

When it was spread out on four of the ball-room sofas pushed 
together Madame Anna’s last misgivings vanished, and even the 
Abbé shambled up to blink at it and stretch out one finger just to 
touch its shimmering hem, and Eugénie, the high priestess, was 
moved to something remotely akin to a smile, 
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It was the same evening that their old bugbear, Fate, very 
nearly managed to play them a real shabby trick, Just for a 
moment both thought that it was all up with their little ruse. 

“T brought a few things back with me this time,” he said (it 
was after one of his hurried flights to Geissen), “that belonged 
to my mother. Her ornaments were divided among us three, of 
course, when she died and, thank goodness, I haven’t made quite 
the ducks and drakes of my share that they are good enough to 
give me the credit for in certain quarters. The things are there 
intact. I’ve brought them right away with me this time. 
Remembered what somebody once told me not so very long ago 
about the effect gew-gaws have on her spirits. Haven’t forgotten, 
surely? I made a note of it myself at the time and thought how 
useful these very things would come in. Come and have a look 
at ’em. ’Fraid you'll be disappointed. They’re mighty old- 
fashioned, you know. They'll need a goodish bit of overhauling, 
I’m thinking, before we show face in them in Berlin. We'll send 
for Wondra of Darmstadt as soon as ever we're settled in the hut 
and have them seen to. He’s the man. There’s nobody to touch 
him, to my mind.” 

The hut he spoke of was a little disused weaving factory, 
nestling on the great brown shoulder of Czerna-Hora. By what 
he was pleased to qualify as another “blessed fluke” he had 
acquired it and the manager’s house adjoining and transformed 
them into eight not-to-be-despised loose-boxes and a niche not 
unworthy of his divinity, where he was reckoning on worshipping 
far into the winter, at least, until the headache dodge or other 
disquieting symptoms supervened. 

Eugénie and the hatchet-faced Jaeger had arranged the gew- 
gaws on the billiard table. 

There were jewel-cases of every conceivable size and shape 
arrayed in faded velvet of the hues that were the fashion sixty 
years ago—puce, buff, majenta. 

There was a monster kokoschnik of diamonds that had dumb- 
founded the simple citizens of the little Residenzstadt when its 
last owner, as a bride, had shown herself to her future subjects 
from the state box of their stuffy little theatre and had listened 
with her arrogant, Muscovite stare to the national anthem and the 
*“‘ Hochs” and one act of the “ Zauberfloete,” 

There were pearls worth a king’s ransom, a stomacher that, as 
Uncle Boleslas said, would require the Kremlin at least as a 
befitting background, and half-a-dozen pairs of earrings as long 
again as Miss De Freyne’s shapely little ears. 

There was a dazzling full-blown rose with a great pink ruby 
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for a heart that had once lain on the capacious bosom of another 
Catharine, the aroma of whose personality was so strong and 
sweet and heady that it intoxicates us even now when it reaches 
us wafted down the long vista of decades in the trim phrases 
wherein it was her Imperial Majesty’s good pleasure to disguise 
her astute thoughts. Small wonder if her dimpled cheeks, her 
dancing eyes and her rapacious ambition set all Holy Russia topsy- 
turvey once upon a time to such a degree that only her vast mind 
and vast heart and iron will could set matters ship-shape again. 

There were one or two little sparkling fans such as the belles of 
the Second Empire simpered over. One, its weighty gold sticks 
held in place by the unmistakable purple sarsanet of the fifties, had 
a long anagram of particularly fine stones that Madame Anna, who 
was studying it, did not seem able to puzzle out at all to her 
satisfaction. When she called Ilmenau to her aid, he took it from 
her rather hastily and thrust a miniature framed in diamonds into 
her hand instead. 

“T’ve altered a bit since that was done, eh? Lost flesh, thank 
the Lord, and that swagger complexion. Fat little brute I must 
have been in those days. Did you ever see such arms?” 

They examined the picture of the solemn-eyed baby of two with 
flattering interest, pronounced it quite a good likeness still, and 
Miss De Freyne ended by fastening it to her bodice after the 
fashion of an order. 

She would never desire any other, sho said gaily, not even if 
the redoubtable Albrecht of Geissen himself should come along 
with a whole covey of black eagles at his command. 

He reddened and grinned delightedly. A thrust at the notorious 
Crown Prince of Geissen was the form of flattery that appealed to 
him above all others. 

“When the things were divided,” he explained later on during 
dinner, “my sister bagged that miniature thinking it was meant 
for herself, see? However, not so long ago they came upon an 
inscription on the back or somewhere that proved it was me after 
all, so she gave it up the very last time I stayed with her.” 

Little Boleslas had wriggled himself onto the extreme edge of 
his chair, and was leaning against his neighbour turning and 
twisting the glittering toy about to catch the light. 

“T’ve got it,” he suddenly shouted in triumph. “ Here’s a lot 
of wee little writing. It goes all round. ‘Né a Gatchina le 15 
octobre 1852.’ Oh, you are old, aren’t you, Monsieur d’Ilmenau ? 
Are these all your names? What a lot! ‘ Ernest—Léopold— 
Alexandre—Othon—Al——” 

The man of many names had sprung from his chair and gripped 
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the little lad somewhere between the shoulders and lifted him 
fairly off his seat before anybody was aware what the commotion 
was about. 

“Hands off, you young dog!” he growled ominously. 

Poor Boleslas was hardly in a position to obey, seeing that his 
chubby fingers and the jewel were being crushed together in a 
grip of steel. He glanced up like a guilty little mouse in a trap 
at the big, red man towering above him till he was slammed back 
into his place again with a vehemence that made him see stars. 

Madame Anna had watched the scene in some alarm. What an 
eccentric man Herr von Iimenau was, to be sure! How absurd 
to be so touchy about his age being made known ! 

She watched him unfasten the dangerous ornament, none too 
gently, and slip it into his pocket. 

Miss De Freyne felt that a little indemnity was owing to him 
for his fright. 

“If Prince Albrecht happened to come along now,” she said 
slily, “with even a modest red eagle well in hand, what a big 
thing he might make of it.” 

But he was far too perturbed still to make any comment. 

“ Ah, by the way,” Madame Anna cried suddenly, “ that rival ot 
yours must have been perilously close to us last night! I seo 
from the Fremdenblatt that he passed through Lemberg on his 
way to the East—Turkestan, was it? or Thibet? I really forget 
which they said—where he intends to make a stay of some 
duration. Did you know, Herr von Ilmenau?” 

“ Yes, saw something about it,” he growled. 

“I wondered whether it was another wife-hunt,” she laughed. 
“There are Khirgiz princesses, or whatever the aborigines there- 
abouts may be, Isuppose? Doesn’t anybody know? Catharine? 
Uncle Boleslas? Can’t any of you clever people tell us?” 

No reliable information on the point seemed to be forthcoming, 
but Uncle Boleslas, who possessed many of the gifts that had stood 
his brother, the Cardinal, in such good stead in the course of his 
diplomatic career, one of which was to see much and say little, 
raised his glass and said: “ Catharine, you and I will drink to 
the success of Prince Albrecht’s next matrimonial venture,” 


Cuarter XVI. 


Ir was in the early days of September that Randow concluded his 
mission in Ukrania. 

He broke his return journey at Tarnopol and started next day 
for Wlodno in order to try and convince Madame Anna once 
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more of the depth and sincerity of his remerciments (without a 
cedilla !). 

As he splashed into the village—in Poland one always splashes 
—a peasant in holiday-garb with a kiptar of superlative magnifi- 
cence burst out of one of the hovels, tacked for his horse, missed 
it by a finger’s length, and reeled into the ditch. 

It was old Mirko of the goitre. He must have exceeded 
gravely to get himself sequestered in his own abode at this 
time of day. 

Presently Randow overtook little Varvara stamping back in her 
new jack-boots towards the great house. 

It had been her painful duty to conduct Mirko home. 

As she recognised the Count she stopped and bobbed and 
beamed and bridled by way of bringing to his notice the fact that 
she was an unusually great swell to-day, and Randow signalled 
back by a smile and a wave all he thought of the cut of her 
embroidered sheep-skin bolero, her thirty-eight necklaces of pot 
and glass and painted plaster, and her new head-cloth whose 
flecks of red and nasturtium and purple and green were 
positively Meyerbeerian. 

He saw no other living soul throughout the entire length of the 
village. It must be a féte-day. Doubtless all the good folks were 
congregated somewhere to make much of one of those obscure 
saints of theirs, and doing it all the more lustily to compensate 
for her renown never having penetrated so far as the next village. 

Tarnopol had certainly been all in the dark about it. 

The stable-yard, too, was deserted. Only in the middle 
distance Savonarola was flirting with a fluffy, yellow kitten, 
doubtless a daughter of what Ilmenau had once been pleased to 
point out as his double. Poor Ilmenau! In what faux pas 
might he be wallowing at present! He was in Scotland beyond 
a doubt, quarrelling with his snappy little rat-terrier of a duchess 
among the grouse and the gillies. 

The Count smiled indulgently to himself at the thought of 
Ilmenau, while he took a general glance round. 

Madame Anna seemed to havea party. So much the better. 
It would be an easier matter to get Catharine to himself if 
there was company than if the ladies were alone. 

There were ten or twelve strange—some very strange—vehicles 
in the yard, and among them a smart coach, and every loose-box 
seemed to have an occupant. 

As he was tying up his horse the oddest music struck his ear : 

Bim-bim-bim, twang-twang-twang, dizz—— 

He listened. It might be a rural tocsin, The queer dis- 
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quieting sound seemed to come from beyond the oratory. He 
looked that way and, sure enough, the windows were all suffused 
with a sinister glow! Madame Anna’s beautiful little chapel 
must be on fire! 

He had but a stone’s throw to cover, and when he reached the 
open door he stopped transfixed. 

The chapel was empty. 

At the high altar countless tapers twinkled. They had been 
left by order to burn themselves out—an infallible Slav means of 
ensuring long life and untroubled happiness. 

The air was heavy with incense and the scent of flowers, 
beautiful, white strangers grown in southern palaces that Madame 
Anna’s gardeners had touched with a holy awe. They stretched 
like a huge snowdrift from the door of the sacristy right across to 
the curtained closet where the little lady of Wlodno knelt at mass 
and alternately massaged her crow’s feet and pinched her rebellious 
little nose that refused to make poace with the odours of sheep-skin 
and tallow and other nameless scents of the land of its adoption. 

Randow took a few steps forward, as men may walk in dreams, 

The weird music came clearer now. 

Bim-bim-bim, twang-twang-twang, dizz—— 

Through the open door of the sacristy he could see now that 
out there on the green a crowd of festive peasants were huddled, 
silent, stolid, like sheep. A few were spinning round like tee- 
totums smoothly and most gravely to the sound of their 
heathenish twanging. 

There was a rustle of a woman’s gown behind him; somebody 
mindful of all those burning tapers had come to make sure that 
all was well. 

The curtain that cut off the chapel from the picture gallery was 
drawn aside. 

He turned and stood face to face with the woman in the door- 
way, ® woman in a shimmering robe of seed-pearls, her bosom 
buried in great jewels like an idol’s, her head crowned with 
flowers and the gleam of conscious empire lurking in her eyes and 
in the sinuous curves of her mouth, and the man swayed like a 
drunkard and staggered back into the great bank of tuberoses 
with a sound that was like the yelp of a wounded wolf. 

There was a blood-red mist before his eyes, a clamour as of 
the jeers of all earth and all hell in hisears. Outside the music 
twanged and the tee-totums spun, and around him the dying 
flowers and the countless flame-tongues called on God and the 
saints to be always good to her, and he heard her voice, smooth, 
gentle and pitiless, but her words had no meaning for him. 
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He stood on and on, incapable of thought, or speech or action, 
staring stupidly at the shimmering hem of her dress. 

He did not see the figure in the showy uniform that came up 
behind her once and retreated again muttering in honest con- 
cern: “By George, yes! There’s poor old Randow still, to be 
sure! IfI hadn’t clean forgotten him!” 

Only when she put out her hand and touched him he started 
and shuddered. Then he followed her out of the chapel and 
down the picture gallery, as she bade him, with the gait of a 
man who has lain over-night, cramped and bleeding on a battle- 
field. 

As they crossed the ball-room with its inlaid floor, a mammoth 
trente-deux-quartiers-de-noblesse, she began to speak of his journey, 
asked which mare he had ridden and said something about finding 
a groom to look to her at once. 

Out of one of the long line of sunlit windows the figure in the 
blue uniform advanced and grasped his hand and they joked a 
little in strange strident voices about clever surprises, and the 
Giafin Osten, and the Grand Duke. 

He was shown an Imperial telegram, grandiloquent but cordial, 
conferring a title upon the bride and an exalted order on the 
bridegroom, and he bowed over the hands of both and added his 
congratulations. 

He walked between them into a room full of people. Some 
were strangers to him, some he had met before, and they gathered 
about the guest who had no wedding garment and said civil 
things most civilly. 

Madame Anna was there in a clinging gown all cloth of gold 
and cobweb coloured chiffon and sable, and with a wonderful 
collar of blue and yellow diamonds round her throat, and she 
flushed like the veriest little Backfisch when he kissed her 
hand. 

And there was Andryj Zolkowski, of course, full of inane 
reminiscences of their week’s sport together, and his wife, the 
poetess, with the kind eyes, in a gown that had formed part of her 
vwn trousseau sixteen years ago, and for which Worth ought to 
have been sent to New California even at that. 

There was a flock of little Zolkowskis, most well-behaved and 
most astoundingly attired. 

Old Prince Boleslas was trying to make a show of wrath at the 
latest doings at the Quai d’Orsay, and debating with himself all 
the time how soon he might reasonably expect Catharine to have 
him to stay with her. 

There was Madame Nathalie, the implacable, frowning over her 
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knitting, a border for a church vestment, as usual; and there was 
the Abbé hugging the camera with which he had taken twelve 
views of the day’s proceedings all on the same plate. 

There were one or two sleek, velvet-tongued priests; and there 
was a gentleman from Geissen with the world-known stamp of 
the Law and many warts on his solemn countenance. He had 
grown rich upon steering the Heir-Presumptive through many 
critical junctures, and he realised more fully each minute he spent 
in the society of Prince Albrecht’s wife that his employment was 
as good as gone now. 

Little Boleslas, his pockets bulging with canisters of tadpoles 
and two privileged white rats accommodated with seats to view 
the proceedings in his incroyable cravat, was hanging about the 
bridegroom. 

“What a lot of orders you’ve got, Monsieur d’Ilmenau,” he was 
saying. “I do believe you've more than my grandfather, and he’s 
a maréchal de France,” 

“Perhaps he never went in for distance-swimming,” was the 
soothing reply. ‘You take my tip, old chap, when the time 
comes, that’s the thing to trim you!” 

Outside the music still twanged and buzzed but the group on 
the green was dwindling. Disaffection had long since set in 
among the stable-hands, and one by one they dropped their girls 
and sneaked off to the yard where the Germans had begun tv 
harness the team and lovingly dust the coach. 

When it rumbled round presently to the main entrance the last 
whirling tee-totum slackened speed and dropped asunder. 

Savonarola occupied the box-seat for the time beiug, and was 
loudly cheered when the bridegroom patted his irreproachable 
parting and handed him down to the obsequious gentleman from 
Geissen. 

The Jew urchin who had trudged from some place seven or 
eight miles off on the chance of seeing something of this grand 
wedding and was to be dropped at his own village, was stowed in 
beside Hans of the hatchet face, the gun-cases, the jewel-cases, 
the dressing bags and the bridegroom’s staff-of-oflice, the birch 
rod tied with a mane of gaudy ribbons that figures at every 
Ruthenian marriage. Due to the forethought of old Mirko, this, 
now spending his afternoon, alas, in the ditch. 

There was a little silence, save for the click-click of sour 
Madame Nathalie’s knitting-needles. Then Prince Albrecht 
saluted gravely and his wife bowed, the gravel crunched, the 
grooms shot up into their places, the peasants sent up a mighty 
cheer, the gentleman from Geissen bent himself double with excess 
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of subservience, and the Abbé took his thirteenth snap-shot with 
the shutter down. 

A little breeze had sprung up with sunset. Uncle Boleslas 
called it irritably “un vent 4 décorner les boeufs,” and shuffled 
indoors. 

The priests strolled away arm-in-arm to resume their exchange 
of grievances against Archbishop Popiel. 

Madame Nathalie pocketed her knitting, pulled her rusty black 
head-dress further on to her brows, and ordered the thriftless 
Andryj to call her caravan, and the Abbé stole away to the dark- 
room to develop his one long-suffering plate. 

Madame Anna touched Randow’s arm: 

The breeze was kissing her fluffy gilt hair and setting all the 
little cobweb-coloured billows of her gown in atremor. Her eyes 
were bright with unshed tears, and there was a plaintive droop 
about her mouth altogether foreign to La Gioconda. 

“You must be fearfully hungry,” she said. “I have forgotten 
to eat anything all day myself—there has been so much to do. 
Shall we go in and see what we can find?” 

He stared rather stupidly at her and then offered his arm. 

He walked not unlike a man who wishes to show that he has 
not taken too much wine. The fumes of a smouldering calf-love 
sometimes have that effect on men deficient in fond, so it is 
said. 

Away in the opposite wing the room that had been Miss De 
Freyne’s was locked from the inside, Du Puys, the emotional, 
was on his knees by the side of the unmade bed, his face buried in - 
the pillow her head had pressed, his pockets bulging with precious 
booty—an odd glove, a broken fan, a pamphlet of his own that 
she had once borrowed and forgotten, a bunch of heliotrope that 
had shrivelled and blackened with the warmth of her neck only 
last night. 

In this case the fumes were perhaps not altogether disassociated 
with another world-famed woman—Veuve Clicquot. 

Out on the green the music had begun to twang and to dizz 
again, and the gaudy tee-totums to spin. 

Only Pani Zofia, the poetess, stood alone and gazed still with 
the eyes of a seer at the little cloud of dust away in the distance, 
whirling towards the hut in the mountains, and dreamed, 


THE END. 
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res ranging from 4/3 per month. The machine becomes the absolute property 
1I.M. The King | of the purchaser on payment of the first instalment. Through all Dealers or 
and H.R.H. the from the Makers. 
Prince of Wales | = Full Particulars, with 64-vage fully illustrated Cata‘ogue, post free from 


% RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd., (Dept, 210) COVENTRY. 

















DELICIOUS COFFEE. ENGLAND'S BEST VALUE! 


RED 
= BONGOLA 


«BLUE|| FA 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. HAS NO EQUAL. 
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